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See pages 6 and 7 for more... 


CONGRATULATIONS go to Lindsay Boyd, who completed his 
Corbetts on 25 December 2004. This goes with his three Munro 
rounds, but what's notable is the date. There can’t have been 
many Christmas Day completions, even though it's a tremen- 
dous idea. Circumstances would tend to conspire against such 
a plan, presuming it's ever thought of in the first place: family 
obligations, short daylight, dodgy roads, general festive chaos 
— it's not the easiest of schemes to see through, especially 
if there's a desire to invite friends. Boyd managed it, though, on 
the Ardgour Garbh Bheinn — see www.caledoniahilltreks. 
com/walks_in_ moidart_sunart_ardgour.htm for an account. 

The only other Christmas Day completion known of here is 
that by Robert MacDonald of Rawtenstall on the Appin Beinn 
Fhionnlaidh in 1992, the fourth of his six Munro rounds (three of 
which ended on that particular hill). Anyone know of any more? 


ANOTHER unusual completion came on Beinn na Lap, on 19 
June last year. It was a double finish, by Willy Slavin and 
Margaret Ann Minards: the former a Roman Catholic priest in 
Glasgow, the latter a nun based at Nunraw Abbey in Hadding- 
ton. Male clergy of various denominations have completed 
Munro rounds since the beginning of time: the presbyterian 
Archibald Robertson in 1901 (allegedly), then Ronald Burn 
(episcopalian, later RC) in 1923. So that's not too unusual, and 
a forthcoming TAC will endeavour to provide a clerical comple- 
tion list. But a nun — that's a new one, surely? 


WHILST on the subject of the bold Reverend Robertson, it 
doesn't appear to have been pointed out before that the name 
Archibald includes the sequence of letters chiba, and Munroist 
2000 in the published list is one Rati Chiba. He even com- 
pleted within sight of old Archie's chosen summit Meall Dearg, 
on Stob Coire Raineach, 22/8/98. Spooky. 


ASEXTUPLE Grahams completion is a possibility later this year 
— all the more remarkable, if it does happen, given that the 
number of known Grahamists stands at only 28 — http:// 
bubl.ac.uk/org/tacit/completions/grahamists.htm shows 
the dist. It could also be the largest mass completion of any 
Scottish hill list — the biggest event thus far appears to have 
been the fivefold Munro finish of Dr Gerald McPartlin, Father 
David Gemmell (another of those priests), Anne Stokes, Euan 
Nicol and Andrew Wright, 1644--1648 in the published list, on 
the Quoich Sgurr Mor, 18 October 1996. More on this potential 
great leap forward for Grahamists nearer the time. 


FINALLY on bagging for now, the latest edition of Alan Blanco’s 
annual Marilyns newsletter, Marhofn, should be out by early 
May. If you aren't already on the mailing list for this and would 
like a copy in due course, please send your postal address to 
alan @staclee.freeserve.co.uk 


Adam Watson 


THE 2004 Beard of the Year award was recently presented to 
Andrew “Freddie” Flintoff for a particularly scratchy and stubbly 
effort, infinitely poorer than that sported by countless hillgoing 
men (and possibly a few hillgoing women). Flintoff's prowess 
on the field of flannels is without question, but a champion 
beard? It-dloes tend to suggest that the award is made to the 
most successful person with a beard, rather than to the most 
successful beard itself. 

What would W G Grace have made of it all? Or, for that matter, 
John Rooke Corbett, whose chin-bush (see the superb picture 
on p232 of Robin N Campbell's The Munroist’s 
Companion) even had a rock climb named in 
its honour: Beaver Buttress on Beinn Eunaich, 
the first ascent of which was made by Cor- 
bett and chums on the last day of 1927. 

Flintoff shared his award with Paul Mackney, 
general secretary of NATFHE, the lecturers’ ‘ 
union. Third (by a none-too-close close 
shave) was the moor-walking chap who fea- 
tures here on page five. 


the award? Most of his epic walk, and his absurd imprisonment, 
took place in 2003, but it was 22 January 2004 when he finally 
reached John o'Groats (see TAC61 p20), so he was a contender 
in either year. He surely ticked the necessary boxes — was in 
the news, did something innovative, became a popular hero. And 
he had a belter of a beard, which was even adorned with trendy 
plaited ribbons at one stage. He should really have been knight- 
ed by now, or made a dame. Maybe 2005 will be his year — 
word has it he’s planning some new nude ploy for the summer. 

Oh, if you’re wondering about the review of Who Bares Wins, 
promised on p8 of TAC63, our stringer was lined up to attend 
the Drumnadrochit performance before this was cancelled at the 
last minute in apparently controversial circumstances. The rest 
of the tour played to packed houses, and the play was even 
reviewed in the broadsheets. But it’S not now due to be perform- 
ed again until Embra in August, so there'll be nothing here 
until TAC66 at least. But TAC65 might well include discussion 
as to why you never see the Naked Rambler and US singer- 
songwriter Ray LaMontagne together... 


News from Chris Townsend via Mike Dales: Bynack Stable 
(NJ020104) blew down in the January gales, so is now no use 
as a base for Cairngorms bothying. 


“Showell Styles is the Welsh equivalent of Lakeland’s Harry 
Griffin” — Hamish Brown, from his Groats End Walk book. And 
now both Harry Griffin and Pip Styles have gone, Harry last 
summer aged 93 (see TAC63 pp4-5), and Pip on 19 February 


' 2005 aged 96. He was a lovely, kindly man, a treat to meet and 


Val Hamilton, lan R Mitchell, 


Rhythm section 
Craig Smillie, Chris Tyler 
Roadie/groupie TCC 


to correspond with, and there'll be recollection of him in TAC65. 
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“l read the latest issue cover to cover” 


— Tom Morton, 
Radio Scotland, 11 January 2005 ° 


TAC’s presence. | turned up early for the affair in 
Glasgow Ottakar’s and was sniffing round the free 
wine when a frighteningly gregarious wee man intro- 
duced himself and confessed to being the author. 
There was a huge crowd at the launch. It appeared that 
everyone Peter Kemp had ever walked with was there 
— including a substantial presence from “the Glen- 
iffer’, a walking club which features regularly in the 
book. Talking to one of them later, it transpired that 
these were the guys who once made the Hillman Imp. 

| am going to try and say “rough-hewn Glasgow 
working-class humour” just the once here. Oops — 
I've used it right at the start. How am | going to get 
through this review now? 

Of Big Hills and Wee Men is a chronicle of the 
bagging and bothying of Kemp, the eponymous “wee 
man” of the title and launch. And wee he is. We 
might as well get it over with: he’s about five feet 
nothing. Not that this should even bear mention in 
this day and age — but Scots have always had a 
penchant for wee men, from Jimmy Johnstone to 
Jimmy Krankie, and Kemp has chosen to draw our 
attention to it anyway. 

So what has caused Luath Press to publish his 
memoirs in the face of — one assumes — relentless 
competition from other would-be Hamishes? In a 
way, it’s hard to put a finger on it. Kemp is no climber 
— he tells us that. He has only one round of Mun- 
ros knocked up and his prose at times verges on 
parody of pawky Glasgow humour. But unlike some 
of us who write for this mag with our mouths stuffed 
with larks’ tongues in aspic, he has actually had a 
hard life. His narrative of escape to the hills is not 
escape from the chalk face or slide rule but from 
the freezing cold of the shipyard or unemployment. 
Likewise his use of public transport, bothies and 
hostels stemmed from economic necessity rather 
then romanticism. 

From Dudley Watkins via James Kelman to Irvine 
Welsh, many writers have grappled with the problem 
of turning Scots vernacular into print. It’s not a job 
one covets. Take the simple expression much heard 
in the playground of my own alma mater: “punch his 
pus”. Would it be “punch es pus’? Or does pus have 


two s’s? Have | just committed a greengrocer’s apo- | 


strophe? Who knows? Anyway, none of the above 
appears to worry Kemp. Almost every page in Of Big 
Hills and Wee Men contains direct speech of the ut- 
most phonetic vernacular. | opened it at random and 
came up with “Hiv ye goat ra bearin?” Another ran- 


dom opening produced “Nivver mind yer toe! We wur 
nearly arrivin at the Fort stuck tae the front o yon 
train!” This might put you off, as the attempt to spell 
out our native tongue quite often jars. However, it 
shouldn't. Kemp is an engaging storyteller and has 
some good stories to tell — mostly arising from the 
company he keeps. 

The book is a first-person narrative of his entire 
hillwalking career, culminating in finishing the Mun- 
ros; but that is secondary to what most readers will 
empathise with: a desire to get out. | am writing this 
after a weekend wasted poncing about in London. 
The hills had looked magnificent as we flew out of 
Glasgow and they looked magnificent again as we 


| flew in. How | would rather have been there than 


where | was. Kemp is the same. A Govan shipbuilder 
who experienced unemployment and economic mi- 
gration but who was consistently dragged to the 
hills. The kindred souls with whom he climbs make 
the book, but only a few appear to be 100% boon com- 
panions. Many of the others, such as “wee Stukky”’, 
appear to stretch Kemp’s patience to breaking point. 
Breaking point is another theme. Although Kemp 
himself is never directly involved, there is a fair amount 
of fisticuffs in the book. While Kemp is the mildest- 
mannered of chaps (at least at book launches), he 
takes a certain amount of vicarious glee in describ- 
ing the penchant of the likes of his brother: “James 
wanted to round off the night with a customary bar- 
room brawl. [He] got hold of one of the spades we 
were carrying in case of snow drifts. [...] While his 
spade was tangled in some rucksacks | shouted to 
John to lamp him with the other spade.” All good 
stuff (as long as you aren't the target). There is an 
element of Kemp parading his no-nonsense work- 
ing-class credentials about it, though — and the 
passage he read at the launch dwelled again on the 
contentious. A chap called Harry “wanted to round 


| off his evening with a good old-fashioned punch-up”. 


| have to say | have plied my hillwalking career with- 
out any good old-fashioned or even new-fangled 
punch-ups, but it should be pointed out that this 
Harry is not part of Kemp’s entourage. The evening 
ends with Big Rab (one of the less aggressive of 
Kemp’s associates) micturating on Harry’s bed. 
Potential for mayhem, but it ail ends well because 
the recipient was so drunk he assumed he had in- 
voluntarily been the cause himself. If it all sounds 
somewhat juvenile as recounted here, Kemp’s own 
narrative is amusing and not without insight into the 
ludicrous nature of some of the altercations. 

For alily-livered, car-using, B&B-frequenting middle- 
class chap like myself, Kemp’s book is a great insight 
into how it all might have been. Forced to use public 
transport or the cheapest of sets of wheels, hardship 
and incident were never far away. Likewise with 
bothies and tents. There is no inverted snobbery, 
however. When Kemp eventually graduates to own- 
ing cars and using hotels he grasps such luxury. 

This is a great wee book full of rough-hewn ... oops. 


Almost 40 years apart. Three hundred and 


THE SIXTIES. A decade blamed by conservative politi- 


cians such as Thatcher and Blair as the source of destabil- | 
ising liberal ideas. A decade glorified by those who were | 


(or weren’t) there as the fount of modern pop music and of 
progressive movements such as feminism. But how was it 
for hillwalkers? 

An earlier generation of walkers were completing their 
Munros ... in trickles. The 1966 SMC Journal recorded a 
couple of completions that year, and observed that 
“Munroists are falling off in numbers”, the new total being 
a mere 63 — although one of the recent crop was the soon- 
to-be iconic Hamish Brown. The early sixties completer 
Philip Larder reported having seen no one on 237 of his 
Munros — a bit like today’s Grahams. 

But youth was on the way with fresh reserves — my 
teenage self included. We were the post-war baby boom, 
and we lived in an increasingly affluent society in which 
we could afford gear and travel to the hills — although the 
couple of pounds I earned each week delivering copies of 
The Scotsman in south Edinburgh made the price of 
boots (£7-£8) seem Himalayan. And school clubs and 
scout groups could take you to the mountains without 
having, to negotiate the now-endless foothills of safety 
regulations and leadership certificates, in those pre- 
Cairngorms Disaster days. 

Schools of all kinds started many of us on the hills: the 
1964 SMC Journal mentions a round of the then-five 
Arrochar Munros by the Cobbler Club at Kelvinside 
Academy — a pretty posh private school — while Hamish 
Brown at Braehead was taking groups of Fife pupils from 
mining backgrounds all over the Munros, bagging 507 (in- 
cluding reascents) with them. My own school, George 
Watson’s College, was a private establishment, but with 
some redeeming democratic qualities. A decade earlier, 
they had tolerated that rebellious pupil but superb climb- 


er Robin Smith. Some of my teachers had even taught | 


him. Smith died in the Pamirs about the same time as the 
school took some of us to the Cairngorms. 

Looking back, some of what went on, in my school and 
elsewhere, would give modern heidies and education offi- 
cers vertigo. Take the time we went to Ben Lui in winter 
conditions, with wooden ice axes but little else: I slipped 
and plunged a few feet over a small cliff but happily land- 
ed in a snowbank. Or take the trip made by three of us at 
Easter 1966. I, being sixth-year, was in charge of two 
younger lads. The teacher, “Horsey” Robson, dropped us 
at Dundonnell and we walked four miles to Shenavall 


fifty miles apart. But two curiously connected 
stories, by Peter Dr'ummond and Dave Hewitt 


bothy to spend the week on our own — isolation that 
would in itself cause bulging eyeballs in the edureacracy 
today. Most Easters these days there are over 30 cars 
parked at that road-end and a corresponding number of 
walkers and climbers in Shenavall, but in 1966 we had just 
one tramp and two MBAers for company all week. 

We had two ice axes and one rope. Fortunately, on 
climbing Sail Liath and looking along An Teallach’s 
sharp, ice-smored angles, we thought No. (Phew.) Next 
day on Beinn Dearg Mor we aimed for the fine gully that 
splits the west ridge of the south peak of this stunning 
mountain (not the SMC-recommended route, boys). 
Once into it, I used the rope to bring up the other two in 
succession, untying the end and throwing it down (don’t 
try this at home) to bring the last man up. For the first time 
in my young life I experienced sweating blood as the 
shadows grew, four hours sped by, and we crept slowly 
up with no hope of retreat. Then suddenly with one bound 
we were free on top, basking in a gold and blue sunset. 

Bold fellows we clearly were, so a couple of days later 
the younger lad Chris and I set off to climb the fabled 
A’Mhaighdean — the only maiden either of us had a hope 
with then — on a cloudy, still day. We entered the cloud on 
reaching the snowline and discovered that in a whiteout 
you cannot tell if you are going up or down. No problem 
— we had a map and compasses and I had Higher Geo- 
graphy — so we proceeded. We punched holes in the hard 
snow with our axes as we walked, and eventually came to 
a flattish area with a few stones lying around, which we 
surmised might be the summit. In our hearts we knew it 
probably wasn’t, but it gave us a good excuse to follow 
the line of axe-point holes downhill — which we did succ- 
essfully. There was no maiden that day, but there must 
have been a guardian angel or two. 


THREE DECADES passed. I had completed the Munros, 
topping out on A’Mhaighdean, indeed. Now a Corbett- 
collector, and an overpaid assistant head in a school 
(who would have fulminated at any teacher sending kids 
into the wilderness alone), I sat in the lounge of the Fife 
Arms, Braemar, flicking through the weekend papers, 
and came across an article written by a cabinet minister 
about his youthful experiences on the hills 30 years ago. 
An Teallach, Easter and a bothy were mentioned (what a 


| coincidence), and then the struggle in “the long snow 


gully that splits the front of the mountain opposite the 
bothy”, and the relief on emerging from it into a “crimson 
sunset”. Then to the ascent of A’Mhaighdean, steering, 
blind in a white world, using the compass “and the marks 
made by our ice axes...”. The cabinet minister for culture 
(since sacked by Blair) was Chris Smith, but I had never 
linked the politician seen frequently on TV with the 
young lad whose life I saved (having first imperilled it) on 
the Wester Ross mountains. 

Just think, one slip back then in Cabinet Minister’s 
Gully and our creations — my book on hill names, and 
more importantly his lottery commissioners —- wouldn’t 
have been around. By the way, Chris, the sunset was 
blue and gold, not crimson — though we both use purple 
prose. PD 


LATE JUNE last year. High midsummer. TAC’s editor 
and the in-house proofreader were deep on the Plain 
of Albion for the editorial sister's wedding. The great 
day proved much better than the polite duty such 
things often turn out to be, and the litany of food, re- 
gistry office, food, church service, food, barn dance 
(albeit not in a barn) and mega-food in the form of 
excellent middle-England catering was a very enjoy- 
able way to spend a slightly soggy Saturday. 

Now it was the lunchtime after — and, rather than 
having hopped off on honeymoon, the happy couple 
had invited family and friends to nearby Chatsworth 
for a stroll round the estate followed by more food in 
the tourist restaurant. An excellent idea. It was a fine 
day, the big house itself was mobbed, but the estate, 
with its riverside meadows and ornamental woods 
rising to Peakland moors, looked as lovely as ever. 
The old duke had recently died, but the benign- 
patrician feel to the place (so different from keep- 
out-ish Haddon estate next door) remained. The 
aristocracy owning vast chunks of prime land might 
not be the best long-term solution to the world’s 
problems (or even to Derbyshire’s problems), but 
when done on the Chatsworth model few are likely 
to quibble, for now at least. 

We escaped the crowds and ambled into a more 
spacious world, up on the moors above Beeley. 
There were still plenty of people around — Ben Lom- 
ond would have been quieter — but the throng had 
thinned enough to prompt grunts of greeting to passing 
walkers. There were a dozen of us, including a cou- 
ple of kids, a bloke from Belgium and a female 
opera singer who had belted out three Edwardian 
songs to startling effect at the previous day’s church 
service. And as is the way with a group of this size 
on easy terrain, we soon stretched and straggled 
into four or five conversational clusters along a few 
hundred metres of path. 

It was somewhere high on the moor that three 
men and a dog came along the other way, striding 


north with markedly more purpose than our south- | 


ward amble. | was chatting with the soprano at the 
time, but glanced up to see them approaching: the 
black lab running in front, then the three men a- 
breast. Snapshot characterisation: the one on the 
right looked like he didn’t get out much, and was 
yacking loudly into a mobile phone. Prat. The one on 
the left was a barn door, big and wide and wearing 
an LAPD sweatshirt. Not to be messed with. And 
the one in the middle ... strange, | didn’t really see him, 
at least not to retain any image or to form any opin- 
ion. There was undoubtedly someone in the middle, 
but he was curiously anonymous and invisible. 


It was only when we were another 100 metres on | 


and the discussion of operatic technique had progress- 
ed a little further that we stopped and turned, drawn 
by the hubbub of excited loud whispers from the peo- 
ple behind us. They had seen what we had seen 
through: the middle bloke, the middle-aged one in 
the jacket whose back was now disappearing off in 
the general direction of Dronfield, had been a certain 
David Blunkett, member of parliament for Sheffield 
Brightside and, at the time, home secretary in Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


’ Crikey. It’s not every day you meet the bearer of the 
one of the four great offices of state out for a stroll, 
but he was evidently a man of the people, mixing 
with his masses, taking a Sunday break from his re- 
sponsibilities. Sensible man. The phone-yacker, we 
reckoned, must have been some kind of political aide. 
(To employ a fairly obscure TV analogy, he looked 
more like Josh Lyman than Joss Lynam.) Blunkett 
was in the papers at the time in regard to some dis- 
pute with the chief constable of Humberside, and 
we liked to imagine the aide barking into his Nokia, 
“Sack ’im!” The barn door was surely a minder, pro- 
bably special branch and undoubtedly with at least 
one large weapon concealed about his person. The 
snap judgement that he was not to be messed with 
was spot on. The dog ... after brief discussion we 
reckoned we knew the dog’s name, Lucy, but later re- 
search proved it to be Lucy's replacement, Sadie. 
Anyway, it was good to see the dog running around, 
taking time off from her duties, a bit like a pit pony 
being allowed above ground while the colliers took 
their ease. A bit like her owner, in fact. But Blunkett 
himself had been strangely characterless and 
uncharismatic: evidently not everyone had looked 
straight through him as we had, but even to those 
who had clocked him he was an average-looking 
bloke who just happened to have a massive wodge 
of power shoved into his pockets, far more power 
than the minder with the handgun. 

So that, as you might expect, made our day. We 
wandered back to the big house and ate our baked 
potatoes and our quiche, but conversation never 
seemed to stray far from the political celeb met up on 
the moors. 


IT WAS FIVE months later, by which time our man 
had become a fixture on the news bulletins, that the 
editorial sister sent an email drawing attention to a 
piece by Patrick Wintour and Clare Dyer in that day’s 


| Guardian, adding that this “might explain why we 


bumped into Blunkett that Sunday morning”. What 
Wintour and Dyer had written was this: “They [Blun- 
kett and Kimberly Quinn] went on holiday together 
to Greece with William and the baby accompanied 
them to Derbyshire where he stayed in a flat on 
the Chatsworth estate.” And, it was later noted, “... their 
affair ended acrimoniously in August...”. 

Well, fancy that. We had been on the sidelines of a 
news story. And now jobless (sort of — he’s still an 
MP) and loverless (presumably), Blunkett has even 
more time to spend on the permissive paths of middle 
England. He’s maybe even up on the moors again 
just now, mapping out his comeback. As for us, we're 
wondering who might be bumped into next. Blair? — 
he’s been known to climb a hill or two. Howard? 
Kennedy? Kilroy-Silk? DH 


international showpiece. Instead, the Scottish Executive 
has given us one of the world’s worst. A national park’s main 
purpose is to provide better protection for nationally or inter- 
nationally important landscape and wildlife. In glaring con- 
trast, the Cairngorms National Park Authority (CNPA) acts 
like a rural development board. 


Some of us have become so concerned that we formed a | 


shadow board last September. We have subsequently attended 
CNPA meetings, inspected publications and made public state- 
ments. We aim to hold the CNPA better to public account, and 
to expose some of what is happening. 

If enough people deplore how the Executive has made a 
laughing stock of Scotland over the Cairngorms park, and 
condemn the profligate waste of taxpayers’ money, then the 
Executive might take heed and make the completely fresh start 
that is needed. If, however, the Executive carries on regard- 
less, elections eventually loom, and citizens have the oppor- 
tunity to restart with a clean slate. 


Park personnel | 


The CNPA board and staff lack anyone with national credibil- 
ity in conserving outstanding landscape and wildlife, or in the 
recreation that depends on these qualities and is the mainstay 
of the local economy. The Executive appointed Andrew Thin, 
who became convenor. He lacks international thinking on pro- 
tected areas, and should not be in this post. When I told him 
this in May 2003, he agreed that he lacked expertise, but said: 
“T have the ear of government”. 

Jane Hope was appointed chief executive. In May 2004, I 
wrote: “The Scottish Executive should have advertised inter- 
nationally to secure someone with recognised expertise in the 
conservation and management of outstanding protected ar- 
eas. The Executive has failed to appoint someone with a cred- 
ible reputation in these fields.” 

Some appointees, such as head of natural resources Fiona 
Newcombe, are insufficiently experienced. Nick Halfhide is 
head of strategic policy. As a Cairngorms Partnership officer 
in 1998 he joined chairman Gus Macdonald in threatening to 
evict five democratically elected councillors from the Partner- 
ship board. With taxpayers’ money, they hired lawyers to ar- 
range a private kangaroo court which formally evicted the 
councillors. 


Dubious decisions 


proposed cycle route in Glen More because of legal protec- 
tion of capercaillie in an adjacent Special Protection Area 
(SPA). Hope said: “We should challenge this legal position. 
The Executive should obtain a formal legal opinion.” Is she a 
national park director, or a developer? 


October 2003. Glenfeshie estate wishes to restructure planta- 
tions for woodland grouse. The estate had agreed with the 
Deer Commission for Scotland to reduce deer numbers and 
apply for a woodland grant, but the Forestry Commission can- 
not pay if plantations hold many deer or if fences are used. 
Everyone encourages the estate to reduce deer and not to 
fence, save Thin. “Why are we focusing on capercaillie and 
black grouse?”, he said. “This will compromise the estate’s 
ability to use the plantations for other objectives like deer 
shelter.” 


May 2004. The CNPA discusses an application for a horse- 


trekking centre at Nethy Bridge. The site is adjacent to | 
Craigmore SPA, purchased by the Royal Society for the Pro- 


tection of Birds (RSPB) with 50% funding from European Un- 


real national park in the Cairngorms could have been an 
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ion funds to manage the wood for capercaillie. Andrew Tait 
from the planning department recommends refusal on policy 
grounds re buildings in the countryside, but does not men- 
tion capercaillie — yet he knew about the capercaillie be- 
cause the park’s own natural resources group (NRG) had in- 
formed him. Immediately after this agenda item was raised, 
capercaillie expert and shadow board member Dr Robert Moss 
passed a note on the importance for capercaillie, but the plan- 
ner chose not to mention it to the committee. Several members 
showed an inclination towards the development and impa- 
tience with policy grounds. This was an unsatisfactory way 
of considering an application likely to impinge on a wood 
with the biggest capercaillie lek and densest breeding popu- 
lation in Scotland. 

Dr Moss complained about this to the European Commis- 
sion (EC). On 22 December 2004, the EC sent a formal notice 
of infringement: “With regard to relevant habitat adjacent to 
SPAs in Strathspey, there is concern that the United Kingdom 
[...] is failing to ensure that sufficient account is being taken 
of the capercaillie with regard to planning proposals in the 
new Cairngorms National Park. It appears that a large number 
of development proposals are in the pipeline and are being 
zoned for woodland areas important to the capercaillie...” 


July 2004. The CNPA agrees to spend £850,000 on 31 signs at 
entry roads. Thin deems it “impossible to quantify the value 
of good signage”. February 2005: the figure is now £908,000. 
In the same month, an application for luxury houses in Milton 
Wood at Aviemore is not called in, despite its value for scen- 
ery, wildlife and local amenity. In a letter to the Strathspey and 
Badenoch Herald (the Strathy), local resident John Grierson 
wrote: “Mr Thin is being economical with the truth when he 
says that there is nothing they can do with the local plan that 
is currently in force [...] The park authority can call in any 
application, including those under the present local plan, if 
the development raises a planning issue of general signifi- 
cance to the national park aims. There is absolutely no doubt 
at all that the proposed development at Milton Wood does 
not satisfy any of the four aims of the Cairngorms National 


Park.” 
August 2003. Scottish Natural Heritage (SNH) objects to a | 


Also in July 2004, the draft planning policy, radio-telecommu- 
nications, states that “proposals will be permitted where all of 


| the following criteria are met”, including “an established op- 


erational need to justify the location proposed”. There is no 
assessment of what is meant by “need”. Similarly, the draft 
planning policy, vehicle hill-tracks, notes: “It is in the very 
nature of sporting, agricultural and forest estates that vehicu- 
lar access tracks will be required up hillsides [...] If a new 


| track is absolutely necessary, and there are no existing tracks 


that can be utilised, then it must be designed and built to fit in, 
as far as possible, with the landscape.” There is no assess- 
ment of “absolutely necessary”. Sections on construction 
and restoration are technically incompetent, and would cause 
extra damage, more erosion, and poor reinstatement. Both 
drafts ignore zoning, an important principle in general and 
national park planning, and give no indication of areas where 
there should be no installations or tracks. The drafts reveal 
the CNPA’s profoundly inadequate knowledge. 


August 2004. Planners recommend approval of two ski tows 
on Cairn Gorm, though noting that they could kill ptarmigan 


and dotterel. Lowering of wires outside the ski season has | 


been routine at Glenshee’s Glas Maol tow since 1988, yet the 
applicant is recommended to monitor bird collisions for a year, 
then to lower or mark wires if there are collisions. The need for 
the company to take a bond to fund removal and reinstate- 
ment is ignored, even though Highland Council has made this 
a condition for facilities since 1988 at three ski centres includ- 
ing Cairn Gorm. 

September 2004. The CNPA has spent almost all its 2003-04 
funds on personnel and buildings, far more than estimated. 
Yet in November 2004 Lewis Macdonald, deputy minister for 
environment and rural development, declared the park “a 
real success [...] Already the national park authorities are 
making a difference, in managing, protecting and promoting.” 
He more than doubles CNPA funding for 2005-06, to £4.3 
million. 

In the same month, planners recommend refusal of an applica- 
tion at Boat of Garten because it constitutes a new house in 
countryside. The CNPA board votes 13 to seven for approval. 
Thin is one of the 13, and goes against his chief planner. An 
application for a new house near Kingussie is discussed even 
though planners have not made a recommendation. Thin leads 
from the chair, saying that the applicants are local. This is 
improper for a chairman, and could be perceived as leading 
members towards support before seeing the planners’ report. 


September 2004, planners recommend approval of an applica- 
tion at Coire Cas for dry-stone dyking around gabions and 
above the car park, “opening up and naturalizing drainage 
courses” and using boulders to form “cascading burns”. A 
“wind singing dry stone hut” would be “in the shape of an 
erratic boulder with a window to the north-west [...] Bronze 
bottles and tube flutes would be embedded in the structure at 
varying heights to create music from the wind.” Stone would 
come from Alvie Quarry. Heather, juniper and blue berries 
(sic) would be planted, and dwarf birch, woolly willow and 
creeping juniper. The £350,000 scheme would be Disney- 
fication with incongruous alien suburban features. Well- 
known severe impacts on vegetation and infertile soils at Coire 
Cas are not heeded. 


September 2004 also sees discussion of draft responses to 
Scottish Water’s consultation reports on water services. The 
CNPA wishes new rural housing wherever people want it, 
subsidised and free from constraints of mains water and sew- 
erage. CNPA member Professor Sue Walker criticises new 
houses away from public water and sewerage, because of 
poor water quality and pollution from septic tanks, but this 
warning from a Scottish Environmental Protection Agency 
board member goes unheeded. CNPA responses do not men- 
tion that unrestrained new housing is undesirable in a na- 
tional park. In January 2005, Scottish Water objects to an app- 
lication for a house in Newtonmore because the waste-water 
plant is at capacity. Councillor Gregor Rimell, a CNPA board 
member, says: “My view is to pass the consent and to hell 
with Scottish Water.” 


October 2004. The CNPA announces 53 full-time staff. 


November 2004. An application is approved for a synthetic 
ski slope, chairlift, buildings and car park in pine and larch 
woodland at Braemar. SNH objects because it is in a National 
Scenic Area, and the Executive orders a local public inquiry. 
Thin: “This development will actually contribute to the natu- 


| ral heritage of this area because of the woodland management 


agreement drawn up, providing positives for nature conser- 
vation and the general enhancement of the site.” This is fatu- 
ous: the development is bound to damage the natural herit- 
age. The planner (Neil Stewart): “The woodland management 
agreement will help to secure the long-term conservation man- 


| agement of the site [...] Without such an agreement the wood- 


land could be legitimately felled resulting in the loss of habitat 
for species such as red squirrels and Scottish crossbill.” This 
is misleading. It could not be felled without consent from SNH, 
Aberdeenshire Council and others, and the FC could not al- 
low felling if SNH or the council objected. 


December 2004. The CNPA agrees to spend £15,000 on six 
temporary metal signs at the main entry roads and £55,000 for 
consultants to design permanent signs for later erection. 


Messy meetings 


| There is poor procedure, such as members’ queries being ig- 


nored. At meetings attended by the shadow board, the con- 
venor sat with his back to the public and the board faced each 
other. Halls have poor acoustics. Members and most staff use 
microphones badly, and members sometimes not at all. Al- 
most all members mumble, including the convenor. 
Excessive numbers of staff attend meetings, usually about 
seven. Even where attendance is required briefly, they remain 


| throughout. This is costly and gives a poor impression. At 


several meetings, the chief executive sat throughout, said 
nothing, and took no notes. At an evening meeting in August 
2004 the convenor and members mingled with local folk, but 
the chief executive did not. 


Thin on the ground: the convenor in the media 


April 2003. In a Scotsman article, Thin accuses the Cairngorms 
Campaign of “scaremongering” about the finances of the fu- 
nicular. This is inappropriate for a new convenor. 


April 2004. In the Strathy, Thin says the Scottish Gamekeep- 
ers’ Association and Scottish Landowners’ Federation (SLF) 
“are centrally important to delivering the aims of the national 
park, and are already contributing very positively to doing 
so”. And speaking to the Highland AGM of the SLF, he says: 
“the vast majority of landowners here are already managing 
their properties in a manner broadly sympathetic to the aims 
of the park”. This is absurdly rosy, given the destruction of 
naturally regenerating trees on moorland, illegal persecution 
of raptors including poisoning, indiscriminate snaring, ex- 
cessive deer stocks, new fences, felling methods that destroy 
woodland habitat, building of luxury houses in pinewood, and 
bulldozing of vehicle tracks without planning permission. 


July 2004. Thin notes “worrying recent news about the future 


| of Glenshee”. The CNPA could have used its influence to 


encourage assistance from state agencies, but did nothing of 
use. CairnGorm Mountain (the funicular) “needs our help”, he 
writes, but he fails to offer help to Glenshee or the Lecht. This 
is disgraceful. 

Also in July 2004: “We can all do our bit to reduce greenhouse 
gas emissions.” At two meetings in 2004, at Dinnet and Logie 
Coldstone, the public could not use the car parks because 
CNPA vehicles filled them. There is little sign of car-sharing, 
and a high proportion of big gas-guzzling 4x4s. 

September 2004. At the Glenmore Lodge “Wild at Heart” con- 
ference, Thin tells delegates is it “vital to recognise that there 
are many legitimate perspectives on what is referred to as wild 


places — places of work, a playground, something to be 
tamed and somewhere to grow things. It is vital that this 
debate moves forward and that a small number of wild land 
enthusiasts do not seek to replace one kind of elitist ap- 
proach with another. Wild places are there for all of us, and 
no one group has any kind of God-given right to dictate how 
they should best be managed and cared for.” Further vacu- 
ous babbling. 

Also in September 2004. “This is a National Park that is lo- 
cally led. Almost all of the board are local people.” Yet it is 


nership did the groundwork for the moorland project, and 
the John Muir Trust began its award years before. 
December 2004. Thin suggests using crofting land for hous- 
ing. Crofter George Grant writes in the Strathy that the 
CNPA should ask wealthy landowners for land “rather than 
ask crofters for grazing land already in short supply”, and 
“instead of considering another attempt at the Highland 
Clearances of crofters”. 

Also in December 2004, of Glen Feshie, Thin says: “What 
we see now is as much cultural heritage as it is natural [...] 


funded wholly by general taxpayers. 

October 2004. In a Radio Scotland broadcast, Thin is asked 
what the CNPA has achieved. He says Kinveachy Estate is 
emphasising nature conservation, a moorland project has 
begun, and there is the John Muir Award. When asked 
whether these wouldn’t have happened without the CNPA, 
Thin says “I have no doubt”. In fact, Kinveachy has worked 
with SNH for years on conservation, the Cairngorms Part- 


The Cairngorms are a man-made landscape.” 


The shadow board will continue to monitor the situation. 
They don’t as yet have a website, but Adam Watson is their 
spokesperson and can be contacted at Clachnaben, Crathes, 
Banchory, Kincardineshire AB31 5JE, by phone at 01330 
844609, or by fax at 01330 844671. 


CNPA website: www.caimngorms.co.uk 


atin : Moliadiag Three cheers, Tom Weir 
Mountaineering Melodies 25 Tom Weir king of the anoraks... 
Tom Weir, Tom Weir 

Plus-fours and a wee woolly hat. 

Three cheers for Tom Weir 

Tom Weir, king of the anoraks the anoraks the anoraks 


The anoraks the anoraks the anoraks. 


Tom Weir, balladeer, musketeer, always up for the crack. 
Three cheers, Tom Weir 
Tom Weir, king of the anoraks... 


His trousers indicated 
he was Sadly dislocated 
from the future. 
Discussing history (( 
with a Weegie 

or a Fifer or a Teuchter. 


His red nose manifested 

many years had been invested 

in the bevvy (hic). 

From Eigg to Rum and Coll 

with double single malt and a wee heavy. 


Free gear for Tom Weir 

Tom Weir and his wee woolly hat. 

Three cheers, Tom Weir 

Tom Weir, king of the anoraks the anoraks the anoraks 
The anoraks the anoraks the anoraks 


The anoraks the anoraks the anoraks 
The anoraks the anoraks the anoraks. 


', ‘Tom Weir, Aberfeldy, 2005. 
» Rough Trade RTRADSCD218 


See www.aberfeldys.com 

of this, but with luck he'll recognise it as affectionate homage 
rather than taking umbrage at implications that he's over-fond 
of the booze. (And what if he is? He's a hero.) Presumably 
songwriter Alexander Wright — who clearly stays up late 
studying the boxed set of Weir's Way on DVD — is au fait 
with the story that Weir and John Hunt fell out over a bottle of 
malt in Greenland in the 1950s. The suggestion that Weir is 
a “balladeer’ is the only curious angle — has anyone ever 
heard him sing? Perhaps there’s some weird hybridisation 
with Jimmy MacGregor going on. 

Tom Weir is unlikely to hit heavy rotation on the MTV playlist 


Free beer for Tom Weir ly 
Tom Weir and his wee canvas sack. » 


THERE HAVE BEEN plenty of pop songs about public fig- 
ures, from Monroe to Mandela to Hamish McAlpine, so a 
tune about the talisman of Scottish hillgoers was badly over- | 
due. But it's been worth the wait, and if ever a CD cried out 
to be glued to the cover of TAC as a freebie, this is it. 

The five-piece 'Feldys are hard to categorise, but a good 
starting point is that they're nothing at all like the Uber-ubiqui- 
tous Franz Ferdinand (it's high time for a second decent sin- 
gle, lads). Instead, imagine a complex interbreeding of the 
Rezillos, Belle and Sebastian, Helen Love and Half Man 
Half Biscuit. They're Edinburgh-based (hence that line 
about Weegies — Glaswegians don't call themselves that), | due to the philistine masses in the southern flatlands, and at 
but the people at their record label, the doughty Rough | present it's just an add-on track accompanying the CD single 
Trade, evidently need a lesson in Scottish geography. Along | Love Is An Arrow (it isn't on the seven-inch vinyl single). But 
with mentioning “boy-girl harmonies” and “choral pop music” | it ought to be an A-side, and it ought to be a hit. And the al- 
(fair enough), www.roughtraderecords.com/aberfeldy.html | bum Young Forever — which pre-dates Tom Weir but feat- 
suggests the band is “named after a small Scottish coastal | ures equally catchy stuff sucn as A Friend Like You and 
holiday town", and adds “forget West Coast California. East | Heliopolis By Night — is great, too. 

Coast Perthshire is where it's at” Hmm... | It's not often that TAC makes a clear and unequivocal re- 

That's the only bum note, though. Gangly lead singer Riley | commendation that all its readers, every last one of them, 
Briggs is a sweeter-sounding, non-speccy version of Jarvis | should go out and buy something, but that's the conclusion 
Cocker, and backing singers Ruth Barrie and Sarah | here. You — and you — and you should spend your £1.99 
McFadyen double as glockenspielists. Tom Weir's nifty one | and get a copy of Tom Weir. It'll cheer you up. 
minute 55 seconds even includes a middle-eight-ish glock- In fact, it's so good, so much in step with the spirit of TAC 
enspiel sample of Charlie Is My Darling. The whole thing is | (whatever that is — it likely goes with a double single 
absurdly catchy and jaunty and jangly, and rattles along like | malt), that Aberfeldy and Sandy Wright become the first-ever 
a good pop song should. recipients of The Angry Corrie Fellow Travellers Award. 

It's impossible to guess what the eponymous ailing giant of | We'll work out what to actually give them in due course. It 
the Scottish hill scene — now in his 90th year — will make —_ won't be the only prize they'll ever win. 
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epending on your prejudices, first impressions of 


this book may be off-putting. The accompanying 
flyer states that Hills of the North Rejoice! is the 
successor to Ralphs Far North (sic) and, in the book 
itself, while God gets all His capitals, munros are 
consistently lower case. The spelling of Gaelic names 


is sloppy, and then there are the exclamation marks! | 


While that of the title is legitimate, many of the do- 
zens of screamers which pockmark the book, espe- 
cially at the end of chapters, might make you wary. 
And they are unnecessary: MacGregor does write 
stuff that will provoke exclamation, but through re- 
cognition, empathy or amusement. 

The book is largely based on MacGregor’s fortnight- 
ly column in the Caithness Courier. Most of the 
pieces are therefore three pages long, which is ade- 
quate for accounts of cycle journeys to and from 
work at Dounreay or a day out on Orkney, but is too 
cramped for a decent description of a two-day 
crossing of the Monadhliath. | enjoyed all the more 
extended pieces: a longer trip to Hoy, a nine-day cy- 
cle trek to the Yorkshire Dales, and a January West 
Highland Way in a well-described variety of rain. 

There is some repetition in scene-setting, but a 
bigger problem with the book's origins is the assump- 
tion of local knowledge in the many chapters about 
Caithness and Sutherland. A few maps or some 
additional editing for a wider audience would have 
helped. The first chapter, “Old trainers”, is the ac- 
count of a jog up Ben Alisky. Where? Don’t know, 
doesn’t matter, keep going, there'll be more clues 
soon. Loch More — not much help — Backlass, Dun- 
beath, Morven — OK, | know that one. Half a page 
further and | admit defeat and go to find the OS 
map. (Ben Alisky, 348m, is at ND045386 on Land- 
rangers 11 and 17.) 

The book is clearly not intended as a guidebook: 
MacGregor recommends that readers dip in at ran- 
dom and perhaps his desire to impose serendipity is 
the reason that he provides neither index nor mean- 
ingful chapter headings. But sometimes the ex- 
pressed intention is to persuade others to at least 
investigate the excursions he has made, so he 
needs to give some of us more help. When he asks, 
“When were you last on top of Ben a Chielt [sic] 
above Causewaymire?”, the question is addressed 
to a limited audience. Some readers may be able to 
accept the pieces as tales in the abstract or as writ- 
ing for its own sake, but | found it hard to concen- 
trate on the content without context. 

If you can look beyond these irritations, you will 
find that MacGregor does interesting things and 
writes well about them. | knew it was worth persever- 
ing when reading “Ben Loyal the Hard Way” (been 
there, though | still got the map out to follow his 


route). The Hard Way is with a mountain bike: real | 


rough-stuff cycling, as with many of his “with bike” 
trips, and his expectations of ease of progress are 


10 


not high. When crossing the Einich plateau, for ex- 
ample, he describes the terrain as “easy bike- 


| wheeling, and even possible to ride the odd few yards.” 


The reason for the encumbered expedition over Ben 
Loyal was that the cover of his first book showed “a 
man carrying a bike up a very steep mountain with a 
loch far below in the background.” The loch was 
crossed by a line which could only be the Tongue 
Causeway and so the mountain had to be Ben Loyal. 
MacGregor writes: “I'd never taken a bike over Ben 
Loyal. | had to make sure to do it before the public- 
ation date of the book in July 2000!”. Here is real 
authorial integrity: if this man describes a day ona 
Corbett, | will be confident that he’s been there. 

MacGregor is a cyclist and runner as much as a walk- 
er — and |, despite being neither, could see the 
appeal for him. He also relishes weather. There 


1° 


“Walks around Heathrow Airport” 
seem to be more descriptions of “bad” days than 
good ones; certainly they are the most memorable. 
His view is that “weather doing things ... is invigorat- 
ing, exciting, adds adventure to otherwise routine 
days.” He is defiantly anti-gear in the TAC tradition, 
believing you can get a decent set of waterproofs 
for £50 (he doesn’t seem to mind being wet) and 
delighting in the discomfort of the “space-suited 


| climbers’ who saw him on Carn Mor Dearg in winter 


with “everything | was wearing and carrying [bought] 
for less than the cost of their crampons.” 

The highlights of the book are the most idiosyncra- 
tic chapters: a search for 100 “readily distinguish- 


| able” wild flowers in a day; his outline for a “Walks 
| around Heathrow Airport” booklet; and the final 


chapter on the challenge of swimming in every Caith- 
ness loch. The lochs, of varying sizes, depth and 
peatiness, are listed in an appendix “in roughly alpha- 


| betical order’. Why not simply “in alphabetical order’? 


| don’t share TAC’s obsession with numbers, but | do 
like letters to be organised helpfully. 

| did enjoy this book, and recommend it, but doubt if 
| would have picked it off a library shelf, let alone 
bought it. MacGregor may be content addressing 
his faithful, familiar audience; but, with minimal extra 
effort, his writing could have the wider appeal it de- 
serves. 


... and Hoy ahoy! © : 
THERE WAS COVERAGE of the Scottish Mountain- 
eering Club’s revised Corbett guidebook in these pages a 
couple of years ago (see TACS7 pp4-5, TACS8 p15), and 
leafing through the book the other night I similarly started 
pondering the SMC’s selection — particularly their choice 
of “other” hills, those below Corbett height. 


la and Hoy have not earned promotion from the ranks of 
the Islands book to the officer-class of the Corbetts guide. 
Why is this? Do the Northern Isles miss out because 


| they are not part of the wider Highland Gaidhealtachd? 


Is it inaccessibility — particularly in Foula’s case — rein- 
forced by a lack of high neighbouring hills to draw moun- 


Part of the appeal of the Corbetts book is that it is fairly ek - hoe 


democratic in its geographical selection of entries. Much- 
loved hills from most corners of Scotland are included, 
including, relatively diminutive peaks from the Lothians 
and the Campsies. The mountains of the Western Isles are 
also well represented, and it is difficult to argue with the 
majority of these choices — although the inclusion of 
some fairly dull lumps on Lewis and a couple of 300m- 
plus hills on Barra suggests that the editors and contribu- 
tors were fairly charitable in appearing to give the larger 
islands at least one entry each. However, this apparent to- 
kenism does not extent to Orkney and Shetland, which 
have a combined total of bugger all hills between them. 
This struck me as an interesting anomaly. 

While none of the hills in the Northern Isles are espe- 
cially high, this shouldn’t preclude them from joining the 
“others” club. According to the Corbett guidebook’s 
introduction, “The quality of an island hill [...] is not 
judged by height, but rather by its situation bounded by 


the limitless horizon of the sea.” Moreover, the likes of | 


Ward Hill in Orkney (481m) and Ronas Hill in Shetland | 
| lesser extent — Lewis and Harris are traditional walking do- 


(450m) are significantly higher than the Eigg and Barra 
hills that do make it into the book, and loftier than some 
other favoured entries from elsewhere in Scotland. 

So, if height alone is not a requirement, is there any- 
thing north of Beinn Spionnaidh worth doing? Well, what 
about a round of the Hoy hills? Round-topped, steep-sided 
and dropping into the sea via high cliffs to the west, they 
dominate the view from much of Orkney, where the other- 


wise flat topography emphasises their stature. The Hoy | 


hills are delightful, and a round departing from Rack- 
wick, passing close to the Old Man of Hoy (taking in 
the view of St John’s Head, highest seacliff in Scotland 
after St Kilda and Foula — more of which later) and bag- 
ging Cuilags and Ward Hill would surely make a worthy 
addition to the Corbetts guidebook. 

Regarding Shetland, Ann Bowker and Rob Woodall 
have both demonstrated exceptional taste in praising the 


Marilyns of Noss and Foula in previous TACs. Shetland | 
| spectfully, suggesting merely that when the time comes 


is hillier than Orkney, and there is good coastal and hill 
walking around Unst, Bressay, Noss and Northmavine, 
which hosts both Ronas Hill and the graceful brick-red 
parabola of the Lang Ayre, a candidate for the most awe- 
inspiring beach in Scotland (the many advocates of over- 
lauded Sandwood Bay please take note). 

The best walking in Shetland is widely regarded to be 
on Foula, the most remote of the islands, specifically a 
round taking in the giant seacliff of the Kame (376m) and 
two Marilyns, the Sneug (418m) and the Noup (248m). I 
have never walked the hills of Foula, but others have. Wood- 
all, for one, rates them alongside Blaven and Ben Nevis 
among his favourite Marilyns (TACSS p13). Praise indeed. 

Tom Weir (who, so I’ve heard, merits free beer — Ed.) 
writes approvingly about Foula in the SMC “Islands” 
guidebook, and the Hoy hills are described favourably in 
the same book. Given these warm words and the SMC’s in- 
clusive stance on “other hills”, it seems strange that Fou- 


taineers to the area? Is it that scourge of the island walker, 
the bonxie, which nests on Foula and Hoy in large numbers? 

Or it is because there is little in the way of hillwalking 
tradition in Orkney and Shetland: no early climbing clubs, 
no colourful characters, no tales of derring-do, and hence 
little to capture the imagination of the wider hillgoing 
community? Even the Islands guide devotes just a single 
chapter to Orkney and Shetland; Skye has eight chapters 
to itself while Lewis and Harris share two. Even allowing 


| for the obvious quality and quantity of routes in the 
| Cuillin, is there really as much walking around Sleat 


(which enjoys a chapter to itself) as on Orkney and Shet- 
land combined? Rather, I suspect that Skye and — toa 


mains familiar to the SMC, while the Northern Isles are not. 

In spite of this lack of promotion, there are signs that 
Orkney and Shetland are becoming more popular with 
the hillgoing public. Trail magazine recently published a 
route on the Hoy hills, articles on walking in Shetland 
have appeared in Trail and TGO in the last couple of 
years, and the Walk Shetland festival continues to go 
from strength to strength. All very encouraging, but just 
think what an entry or two in the Corbetts guidebook 
would do for hillwalking in the Northern Isles. 

A contributor better versed than I in the art of confront- 
ation might draw on Gordon Smith’s observation (TAC60 
p20) that the SMC is living in the past, noting that Shet- 
land and Orkney were granted to Scotland by Denmark 
in 1468 and that the club might care to amend its Cor- 
betts guidebook accordingly. However, as a great admirer 
of the SMC’s walking guides, I will finish rather more re- 


for the club to revise its quota of “other” Scottish hills, 
the editorial team might like to cast their collective eyes a 
little further north. David Gray 


| The Corbetts & Other Scottish Hills, edited by Rob Milne and 


Hamish Brown, 2002, ISBN 0 907521 71 1. 


Ed. — It should be noted that John Rooke Corbett (1876- 
1949) visited both Shetland and Orkney. In the Rucksack 
Club Journal for 1920, he wrote: “In pursuit of my hobby 
of visiting the highest points of British counties, I set out 
from Scalloway one morning last June to seek the highest 
point of Shetland...”, going on to describe an ascent of 
Ronas Hill (“as round as an egg and nearly as bare”), the 
summit being reached after midnight. 

Similarly, in the 1921 RCJ, he wrote of an ascent of 
Ward Hill on Hoy. He appears to have given Foula a miss, 
however, noting that it “would require a longer absence 
from Manchester than I usually find practicable.” 
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A COUPLE OF SUMMERS AGO, just before he jetted 
off to some faraway hot place, TAC regular Grant Hutch- 
ison sent the following, to the editorial email address: 


Here's something you might like. The 

physicist Arthur Eddington was some- 

thing of a numerologist in later life, 

as well as a keen cyclist. He kept a 

note of something he called his Edd- 

ington Number (E), where E = the high- 
est number of days in your life on 
which you have cycled more than E miles. 
When he died, his E was 87. I thought 
with your record-keeping tendencies 
you'd be able to come up with various 
hill variants of this, if not an ac- 
tual E number. 
It took a while for this to sink in, never mind allow itseif 
to be converted to the hill idiom. Part of the attractiveness 
of Eddington’s idea is the difficult-to-get-your-head- 
round way it combines two not necessarily amenable 
forces (physical effort and number of attempts) into one 
variable. Put another way, it would have been by no 
means easy for the Kendal-born, Cambridge-based scien- 
tist to have nudged his E up from 87 to 88, as a single 
88-mile cycle trip would almost certainly not have been 
enough. Chances are that at least one of the existing trips 
had been almost bang on 87 miles and irrelevant to an E 
of 88 or more, so a minimum of two additional outings 
would have been necessary — far from trivial, especially 
as was getting on a bit. (He was aged only 61 when he died 
in 1944, mind you. It would be interesting to know at 
what stage he achieved his terminal E, and whether he 
reckoned it was beatable.) 

A month passed before the idea clicked — unexpectedly, 
while striding over Steele’s Knowe one fine evening with 
megabagger Eddie Dealtry. It’s odd how back-of-the- 
brain things suddenly come to the fore, but Eddie’s pre- 
sence seemed to help in giving Eddington’s idea a co- 
herent hill context. A Hill Eddington Number (H) thus 
became defined as where H or more ascents have been 
made of a hill H miles away. 

This is really quite simple and straightforward, but re- 
quires a bit of explanation along with at least one qualify- 
ing, clause. It links with something dear to my own heart, 
namely climbing a hill a considerable number of times 
rather than the linear move-on-to-the-next-Munro/Wain- 
wright/Marilyn approach common to so many hillgoers. 
Perhaps the reason why it came up during an outing 
with Eddie Dealtry is that he has made a large number 
of ascents of Dumgoyne (1100 at present, a mere 890 at 
the time), plus he has racked up more than 1200 discrete 


Marilyns, all mightily impressive. But bulking up on as- 
cents doesn’t necessarily boost one’s H. By way of exam- 
ple, consider Eddie’s Dumgoyne efforts. He lived in Killearn 
at that time (but has since emigrated to Balfron), Dumgoyne 
was four miles from his door, and so his H for Dumgoyne 
was only 4. He’s likely to have a higher H for some other 
slightly less local hill — Conic Hill or Ben Lomond per- 
haps — even though he’ll have been on it far fewer times 
than he has Dumgoyne. 

Then there’s Tom Bell in Grangemouth, who at the last - 
count (June 2004) had climbed Ben Cleuch almost 1600 
times. His H for this is 12, the number of miles from 
Grangemouth to the top of Ben Cleuch — and of course 
his twelfth ascent was made a whole herd of donkeys’ 
years ago. Similarly H=14 for Alan Douglas, who, as 
mentioned in TAC63, had been up Ben Lomond 1400 
times as of October 2004, as the distance from his home 
(also in Killearn — there must be something in the water 
there) to Ben Lomond is 14 miles. 

In each of these examples the number of ascents is mas- 
sively overcooked in terms of what’s required, so although 
a few ascents are needed — and more than a few for longer 
distances — it doesn’t have to get to the extreme-repeat 


| stage. However, because so few hillgoers repeat hills more 


than a handful of times, it’s likely that for a great many 
people H has stayed resolutely in single figures, pre- 
suming they even have an H at all. Plenty of Aberdonians 
have made 20 ascents of Lochnagar, for instance, but that 
doesn’t generate an H as the summit is 45 miles from the 
west end of Union St. 

One of the reasons all this appeals, to me at least, is that 
even before Eddington pedalled into view I had an interest 
in the idea of climbing a hill a considerable number of 
times even though it's a long way from home. Family con- 
nections have prompted regular trips to Coniston in re- 
cent years, and on a fair proportion of these the eponymous 
Old Man has received a visit. The current tally stands at a 
mere 19, but given effort and persistence, not to mention 
good luck on the health front, it’s possible that 100+ as- 


| cents could be notched up over a couple of decades. If 


eventually achieved, and presuming that TAC Towers re- 
mained no nearer than Cambuskenneth throughout, this 
could create an H of 125, the direct-line mileage to the top 
of COM. (Cambuskenneth to Coniston by road is be- 
tween 160 and 170 miles, depending on whether the 
short-but-slow Ullswater/Kirkstone route, the Grasmere 
mainline or the hairy Red Bank bypass is taken.) 

A few more examples, briefly. It’s possible — even likely 
— that someone’s H hasn’t occurred on the hill they think 
it has. Back to Tom Beil: as well as his Ochiling, he’s also 
the proud owner of 100 ascents of Ben Lomond, 150 of 
Stuc a’Chroin and 100 traverses of the Aggy Ridge. The 
last named is the furthest from Grangemouth, and the 
westernmost of the ridge’s two Munros, Sgorr nam Fiann- 
aidh, is 69 miles direct, so Tom’s career H would appear to 
be 69. Were the distance 101 miles then it wouldn’t count 
and the Ben Lomond figure — 38 miles — would kick in 
instead. (Grangemouth to Stuc a’Chroin is just 30 miles.) 
Either way, Tom’s H doesn’t relate to Ben Cleuch. 

An H of 69 is substantial, and offhand I can think of 
only a couple of higher figures. Before a dodgy knee slowed 
progress, Gerry Knight had made 150 Snowdon ascents 


while living in Leicester, a whopping H=125 — although 
see below for a cautionary clause. And a Birmingham- 
based Fell-and-Rocker named Derek Monnox has similar- 
ly made over 200 ascents of Cadair Idris, an H of around 
87. Tom Weir (king of the anoraks, so they say) and Bill 
Murray both made 100+ ascents of the Buachaille, but 
their home villages of Gartocharn and Lochgoilhead are 
markedly nearer to the Coe than is Grangemouth, so these 
Hs would be lower (44 and 33 respectively) than Tom 
Bell’s. The late Ken Andrew lived in Prestwick and made 
over 100 ascents of Merrick (H=25), while TAC stalwart 
Dewi Jones been up Snowdon 139 times from a Porth- 
madog, base: H=10. He’s also been up the wonderful 
Cnicht 152 times, but that’s closer to home: H=7. 
(Chances are he’ll have a higher H for some hill further 
east, and he’ll no doubt clarify this come TAC65.) 

Now, those clauses and qualifications. It’s tempting to 
impose an ascent criterion, thus ruling out mere pimples, 
but that would be hard — and perhaps harsh — to do, 
plus it’s a small factor in the overall scheme of things, 
easily outweighed by the travelling. So even if someone 
has repeatedly travelled 200 miles to make 200 ascents of 
Mynydd y Betws, the most ultra-easy of Welsh roadside 
Marilyns, then that’s OK: their H is a fantastic 200. Also 
potentially problematic is how to measure the distance. 
Rather than just a straight-line distance, the driving (or 
driving+ferrying) route would be another way to do it. But 
that’s messy and open to skewing in those parts where 
roads are few and big sweeping approach-routes common. 
So a flying crow it is. (You'll just have to excuse the imper- 
ial rather than SI units, incidentally: editor’s prerogative.) 

One factor that undoubtedly requires consideration 
however is this: summits stay where they are (well, more 
or less), but places of residence do not. What happens 
when a person moves from house A to house B and thus 
changes the distance to the hill in question? What’s their 
H then? 

The example of me and Ben Cleuch (519 ascents and 
counting) is fragmentary in a way that might be typical. 
Since the first ascent on 13/3/86, base camp has moved 
from the south side of Glasgow to Alva (a mere three 
miles from the summit) to Riverside and then to 


Cambuskenneth, two mutually adjacent bits of Stirling. It | 


would be illogical and unmathematical to bundle all 


Available now: A Bit of Grit on Haystacks — A Celebra- 
tion of Wainwright, edited by Dave Hewitt and featuring 
essays on the grumpy old Lakelander by Bill Mitchell, Val 
Hamilton, Ronald Turnbull, Graham Wilson, Robin N 
Campbell, David McVey, the late A Harry Griffin, and Ann 
Bowker. It's illustrated by Craig Smillie, aka the Swan (eg 
this drawing of Pike Rigg bothy). This May will mark 50 
years since the first of AW’s Lakeland guidebooks was pub- 
lished, and 17 January 2007 will be exactly 100 years since 
he was born. A Bitof Gritis a 192pp hardback, ISBN 1 902173 
171, is published by Millrace Books, and can be bought 
direct from them for £12, p&p free: contact Millrace at 2a 
Leafield Rd, Disley, Cheshire, SK12 2JF, phone 01663 
765080, or visit www.millracebooks.co.uk/book_grit.htm! 


The following books and booklets are still available direct 
from TACit Press: Graham Tops and Grahamists, Alan 
Dawson, Clem Clements and James Gordon, £4 or £4.50 
including postage; Corbett Tops and Corbetteers, Dawson / 
Hewitt, £3.70 (£4.20 inc p&p); Grahams and New Donalds, 
Dawson / Hewitt, £2.80 (£3.20); The Hewitts and Marilyns of 
Wales, Dawson, £2 (£2.40), of England, Dawson, £2 (£2.40), 
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these together, not least because the Alva years made 
Cleuching almost trivial: it became my regular constitu- 
tional. So a series of partial Hs needs to be generated, eg 
H=3 for the 178-ascent Alva period and H=7 for the on- 
going 309-ascent Stirling spell. The pre-1997 period in 
Glasgow was itself subdivided, the first six ascents starting 
from East Pollokshields (31 miles to Ben Cleuch), after 
which 26 ascents were made from the one-mile-nearer 
Gorbals. Neither of these locations generated an H in its 
own right (had I not been so busy running with the razor 
gangs, I’d have surely crammed in the necessary extra four 
Gorbals ascents before leaving), but combining the two, 
and taking the shorter distance, produces a composite H of 
30. This might seem at first glance to be a fudge, but is 
legitimate: H is defined by the distance travelled, so a com- 
posite is OK so long as a minimum distance H has been 
travelled a minimum H times, no matter the starting point. 

An extreme hypothetical example ought to make this 
clear: if a person has made 300 ascents of Suilven from a 


| base in Bognor Regis (a case of Bagger Bognor), and 


then makes a further 300 ascents having, moved to the mar- 
ginally nearer Chichester, they’ve earned an H of 533 (the 
Chichester-Suilven distance in miles) due to their having 
repeatedly travelled a minimum 533 miles to climb the 
hill a minimum 533 times. You’d have thought they’d have 
got round to moving a bit nearer, though. 

And what when more than one ascent is made during 
the same overall visit? Of his serial Snowdoning, Gerry 
Knight writes: “All ascents were done while I lived in 
Leicester, although sometimes I would do it twice in one 
visit.” Similarly, on a smaller scale, I once climbed Conis- 
ton Old Man twice during the same trip (on 26 and 28 
May 2003). It’s easy to correct for this kind of skewing, 
however: same-trip repeating should be discounted —. eg 
my current Old Man tally would effectively drop from 19 
to 18 — and any value of H should be calculated using 
the number of visits on which at least one ascent was made. 

Right, that’s enough examples and nuances. If you 
haven’t got the hang of it by now then you’re never likely 
to. (Either that or you’ve dozed off.) So who has the high- 
est known H? Anything over 50 would be worthy of 
mention, and if you think it’s you, or someone known to 
you, then get measuring and counting and write in with 
details. DH 


os 
Pike Rigg Bethy * = 


of Ireland, Clements, £3.70 (£4.20), World Tops and Bottoms, 


Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40), Munro’s Fables, Hutchison / = 


Chris Tyler, £5 (£5.50) and Walking the Watershed, Hewitt, . 
£6.50 (£7.50). Also: The Relative Hills of Britain (Dawson, : 
published by Cicerone, 1992): £9.50 inc p&p. 


T-shirts: Only mediums remain of the St Kilda design (no L 


or XL). £14 each, or £21 with a six-issue TAC sub. Just _ " 


one TAC33 shirt remains (size L): £7 or £14 with a sub. 

A six-issue subscription to The Angry Corrie (which comes 
out more or less quarterly, although don't set your watch by 
it) costs £9. 


Cheques: for subs/shirts, The Angry Corrie; for non-Grit 


books/booklets, TACit Press. Address: 3 Ferry Orchard, 


Cambuskenneth, Stirling, FK9 5ND. 


There were 19 entries for the festive quiz (TAC63 pp8-9), and the average score, 54, was the highest ever. This suggests it was 
easier than usual, or that readers are getting smarter, or both. Certainly it was the first time that every question was correctly 
{ answered by at least one entrant, although no one quite got what we wanted with 3a. Kevin McGovern retained his title with the 
‘=f second-highest score ever (behind just Willsher/Mann's 96 from 1998/99). Second and third places also topped 80 — tremen- 

= dous stuff — with Martin Likeman improving from sixth last year and the Benn/Brodie pairing taking a non-winning place on the 
podium for the first time. Bev Barratt escaped the booby after having been in its clutches for a while, and Andrew Archer took 
his place — for which he receives the Tom Weir CD (see p8), as do the main prizewinners in addition to their other swag. 
Thanks as ever to everyone who entered. 89% Kevin McGovern, 83 Martin Likeman, 82 Stuart Benn / Barbara Brodie, 79% 
Jon Metcalf, 75 Peter Shaw / Bruce Smith, 67% Graham Benny, 67% Jon Foote, 66 Barbara Jones / Richard Paul, 59% Keith 
Graham Craig (with Andrew Graham and Graham Stevens), 59% Bill Fairmaner, 49 Wolf Gruellich, 40 Frances and Peter 
Wilson, 38% Gordon Ingall, 35% Kevin Blyth, 31 Ann Bowker, 28 Ken Winch, 26 Bev Barratt, 26 ian Jones, 23 Andrew Archer. 
da In 2004 ... where could you find Ben Macbothyburgle? Only GB knew this. Ben Macbothyburgle is found on TMS — 
not Test Match Special, but the Tom Morton Show every weekday afternoon on Radio Scotland (810MW, 92.5~94.7FM, 

plus satellite, digital and online options). In a quiz called Climb Every Mountain, two listeners answer alternate questions. 

Each correct answer whisks them 1000ft uphill, but a wrong answer plunges them into the abyss. The person on the highest 
ledge when the fat lady yodels wins. According to Morton, the Ben rises above the River Springsteen. It's the highest hill in 
Britain, as a few contestants have reached 5000ft. Fourteen questions are lined up each day, so it must be at least 7000ft high. 
1b ... which professional Bagger first went on tour in March? Mianne Bagger, the first “transgendered female” to play in 
a professional-tour golf tournament. She was born male in Denmark and underwent a sex-change in 1995. In the 2004 
Women’s Australian Open she carded 84 followed by 74 and missed the ... er ... cut. 

... which former England cricket captain completed the Munros?. Not Sir H D G "Shrimp” Leveson Gower, nor even 
David Gower, but a Mike Atherton, who completed on Sgurr nan Eag, 5/6/04, and is Munroist 3169. www.smc. org.uk/compleatists 
id ... which TV presenter described Ben Nevis as having “emotional majesty”? The unparalleled Alan Titchmarsh, in 
The British Isles: A Natural History, on BBC1, 29/9/04. David Attenborough must be quaking in his boots at this new rival. 
te ... what was deposited on Ben Nevis: (a) lion, (b) Trabant car, (c) sofa, (d) secretary of Giggleswick Women’s Insti- 
tute? (c) — a tartan sofa, no less, taken there in the interests of art by Trevor and Faye Yerbury. 
1f ... what was built at over 3000 metres on Mont Blanc: (a) Buddhist shrine (b) wind farm, (c) war memorial, (d) toilet? 
(d), installed at 3167m by the Toilettes du Monde organisation. Pictured in the Guardian, 17/6/04. 
1g ...a storage depot was built under the Swiss Alps for: (a) nuclear waste, (b) Co.,, (c) asylum seekers (d) cheese? 
Each option was chosen, with (a) very popular, but it was (c), in a bunker in Berne canton. See www.unrefugees.org 
2 Gaps in Wainwright-related sequences 2a 35, 36, 27, 30, 24, 29, 33 The number of fell-chapters in each of AW’s main 
guidebooks, in order of publication (Eastern, Far Eastern, Central, Southern, Northern, North Western, Western). 2b 7, 6, 3, 
8, 4,5, 8 Trickier: the number of Wainwright Marilyns per book. BF scored a half for suggesting seven for the Southern book, 
as the Wansfell/Baystones situation is woolly due to variable naming and mobile summitry. 2¢ Clough Head, Harter Fell, 
Raven Crag, Scafell, Binsey, Grasmoor, Yewbarrow. AW drew one self-portrait in the main body of each book (Southern also 
has one in the “Notes in conclusion’), and these are the fells. Harter Fell and Binsey would make a great name for a band. 
2d Which fell? 4:7 above Kent This required knowledge of the ancient discussion (see TAC23 p15) re 
the frequency with which letters are repeated in names, eg Tom Weir (for whom, three cheers) is 7:7 
because he has seven letters, all different, whereas Hamish Brown is 10:11 because of the two Hs. Ill 
Bell fits the bill — and it's above the River Kent. 2e Buy cakes here Easier: Bakestall. 2f Does Jack 
climb this? Steeple, although BF and Gl tried Pavey Ark, home of Jack's Rake. 2g Keeps an eye on 
pussies and pigs Catstycam. 2h Wear this beside the ‘umber Ullscarf. 2i Chuck things at Scar- 
gill Stone Arthur. 2j Here’s to you, missus Robinson, easiest of the lot. 2k Broken tram wheel 
Wetherlam. JM blundered a half-point with Whetherlam, neither a fell nor an accurate anagram. 


3a What connects ... 159m Bruach na Sean-pheighinne with Xanadu and Strangeways? The album Loss, by Mull 
Historical Society — which includes tracks called Watching Xanadu and Strangeways Inside, and the artwork for which 
features a map of the aforementioned boggy lump, NM361524 on Landranger 47. See www.mullhistoricalsociety.com Two 
points for mentioning Loss, one for just MHS, and a mere half for Mull. JF and WG thought it was to do with Sean Penn. 

3b ... Gazza with Creag Dhubh at Newtonmore? The chubby chappie renamed himself G8 (“It sounds a bit like great’), 
and so risked confusion with the upcoming Gleneagles summit. And Creag Dhubh, 756m, is the eighth highest Graham. 

c ... Jamie Cox in Nottingham with TAC’s editor on Stob Coire Sgreamhach on 5/9/04? Cox is an Australian batsman 
(aren't they all?) who scored 250 for Somerset vs Notts that day — just as the editor (who was once threatened by bad boys 
during a Notts vs Derbys match at Trent Bridge) climbed his 250th Munro. BJ/RP pointed out that 5 Sept was the 249th day of 
2004. The Ed hadn't been up Sgreamhach despite four ascents of Bidean nam Bian, and the swirly-mist tramp via Beinn Fhada 
ensured that 2004 became the first year since 1992 to see two new Munros (the In Pinn having been added two weeks earlier). 
This giddy progress predictably led to a period of consolidation, and the editorial Munro total remains 250 (with 523 repeats). 
4 Music, Marsco, please! Eight hill-related lyrics awaiting identification. | have shat upon the hillside / Neck deep in 
cushion clover (Lambchop: Caterpillar) and it gets higher / Day by day (Ike and Tina Turner: River deep, mountain high) 
I've stumbled.on the side / Of twelve misty mountains (Bob Dylan: A hard rain’s a-gonna fall) To build a mountain of envy 
(The Thrills: Whatever happened to Corey Haim?) Going down a bumpy hillside, in your hippy hat (Jeff Beck: Hi Ho Silver 
Lining) He said let's make love on a mountain top / Under the stars on a big hard rock (Either Bette Midler or the late great 
Kirsty MacColl: In these shoes?) A week in the Lakes, reasonable rates (Half Man Half Biscuit: Dead men don’t need 
season tickets) Or go to Skye on my holiday (Altered Images: | could be happy). Lots of people got seven of these, but only 
ML knew the decidedly unGoogleable HMHB track. 
5a A character in which 2004 novel lectured at “the University of the Pennine Way”? Henry Nagel, in The Making of 
Henry, by Howard Jacobson. 
5b What ongoing hill-related series started in 1890 with “Let thy words be few...”2 The Scottish Mountaineering Club 
Journal, the first preface of which began thus. It's still going, but come on lads, get the awol accident list back — it's arguably 
te best and most abl ote part of the journal, and you owe it to the memory of Messrs Humble and Hinde to keep it going. 

; i vhich reached a significant anniversary in 2004) includes “...he asked me would 
The decidedly unSMCJesque Ulysses, by James Joyce (as opposed to Warbeck’s 
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favourite book, HMS Ulysses, by Alistair MacLean). Ulysses, for all its length, deals with just one day: 16 June 1904, ever since 
known as Blocnisday: after the ssl character posal oh Bloom and his wife Molly, whose orgastic stele as close the book, — 


‘after was the rather good Black Cuillin Ridge Scramblers’ Guide (1980), ‘by S$ P Bull, otherwise known as Priley (Apologies 
if it's actually Shirley of the Crabtree, ie betesticled, variety.) Several quizzers duly got this, while ML scored a half for suggesting 
Maureen Prior, credited with “Compilation” in the original 1988 SMT edition of Heading for the Scottish Aills 
published perback in 2004, includes “Marilyn” and “Hall tence? Look 
no sjurther than TAC63 pt2: The Curious Incident of the Dog in the Night-Time, by Mark Haddon. From p78: “There used to 
be a column called Ask Marilyn in a magazine called Parade in America. And this column was written by Marilyn vos Savant 
e had the highest IQ in the world in the Guinness B ok of Wi Id R cords: Hall of Fame.’ 
, published 2004, includes “So | got tot : > El Diego: 
phy World’s Greatest Footballer, by Diego Maradona. is escription of his : nd goal against 
England in the 1986 World Cup, the mesmeric-run goal rather than the hand-of-God one. The fat-boy clue misled a few people 
down the Gazza sess ae Bath and iM Tread a wails oe biog before finding the answer DHIING in the original Spanish. 


ug 
ing idea, and is to be found on p203, in the Fuar Tholl description. The same phrase was spelt correctly 
in the original Soll alec ‘better pron ‘aa Lead version. 


Some found these easy, others found them erry ‘hard. This extended to the quiz setters, with 
Blanco arguing that this was much easier than 1a, whereas the Ed felt the opposite. A wager was duly rita 
laid, the loser of which had to buy bottled beer, but it was never a close contest. A lot more people understood these ais 
than knew the whereabouts of Ben Macbothyburgle, so an alcoholic transfer was made from Cambuskenneth to Crieff. Here 
are pe eight hills, along ra the location of me epee left grid set in each instance. 


i: # B & Be 


MCT MCCTGT CGT CCT MCTGTG 
Sgurr an Fhuaran poe Beag Beinn Teallach Meallach Mhor Streap Beinn Eunaich 
NG9619 NN1874 NN3290 NN7694 NM9186 NN1337 
Landranger 33 Landranger 41 Landranger 34 Landrangers 34/42 Landranger 40 Landranger 50 
6 6h 6d was the trickiest, as although the 640m trig on the GT Croidh-la is at NN776951, the 


actual 643m summit is in the next square south, at NN775949. 


7a In Sept 2004, the Ramblers Association advertised for m 
numbers: 14, TT%, 2,500, 130,000, 4 million. What is th 
what does it represent? There are 130,000 miles of footpaths in the UK. Various 


nbers using five 
rth number and 


poate ee Hill people scored half-marks for 140,000 (or thereabouts), the number of RA members. 
NM3697 NT0227 7b Which Rambler was killed off by the Ramblers Association late in 2003? 
Landranger 39 Landranger 72 The members’ magazine, rebranded Walk. 


7¢ Which summit has a | aque offering this load of pap: “In Loving Memory of Our Precious § ristopher ape 
‘McLaughlan Aged 2 yrs in 9th Sept 1996 was killed in a tragic road accident who now walks his m ’? The Pap of 
Glencoe. The quote continues “Forever in our Thoughts & Hearts Mum and Dad, Baby Sister Toni Love You ‘Always XXXXXXX" 
Now, tragic though the accident was, this is maudlin doggerel of a rather creepy kind — a dead toddler walking the hill, indeed. 
I's also intrusive litter. In days gone by, before the death of a certain princess made such things fashionable, inappropriate 
memorials on hills used to be quietly removed, and a revival of such traditions would be in order here. Any volunteers? 

7d-g ach, cameron has rigged mountain scoring is an anagram of a Munro, a Coie ly a ‘Graham. Name the hills. 
ve anagram of the | 
hills including the words “meneish”. and “mountain”. This was fun. The hills \ were gui na a Sgine, Conacheraig and © 
Tom Meadhoin, and each has its metric height as either its easting or northing (946m / NG946113, 865m / NO279865, 
621m / NNO87621 respectively). Stob Coire Dubh, 916m / NN496916, is the similar Munro Top (note that with Carn Bhinnein, - 
917m /NO091762, the height straddles the two halves of the grid ref). Now for those anagrams, which included some entertain- 
ing images: McNeish, a mountain grading crag chooser (KW), See McNeish dragging a mountain roach (BF), Mountain goon a 
McNeish rigs crag charade (KM), Hear McNeish’s “Go cairn go” rag mountain CD (BB), McNeish shagged a roaring i 
mountain croc (JM), O! Gringo McNeish’s mountain crag charade (AA), God! McNeish searching a mountain or crag = 
(ML), Ach, mountain dragon McNeish gags Corrie (GB), McNeish record gain, cash mountain aggro, A good mountain - 
crag angers rich McNeish, Archaic dogger McNeish’s mountain groan (all JF) and McNeish hogs mountain crag record 3 
again and Haggard mountain goon carries C McNeish (both KC). 


ue 2se sequences. Each ends on top of Ben Nevis (apart from the one where it’s in the middle). 8a. 7 
812, 1040, 1344 Map tops, Landrangers 37-41 (Morven, Mither Tap, Askival, Sgurr na Ciche, Nevis). BF scored half for trying. 
518m re trig tops, but this doesn't quite work: the 518m Mither Tap trig is the highest on LR38, but the Morven trig is 871m, no 
872m. 8b. 1183, 1214, 1309, 1309, 1344 Landranger map tops in height order (Carn Eige LR25, Ben Lawers LR51, Be 
Macdui LR36 and 43, Nevis LR41. 8¢ 1244, 143, 383, 1040, 1344 Big square tops, NJ, NK, NL, NM, NN (Cairn Gorm, | 
Smallburn Hill, Heaval, Sgurr na Ciche, Nevis) 8d 998, c1280, 1344, 779, 843 Big square tops, north-south (Ben More Assynt - 
NC, just north of Braeriach summit NH, Nevis NN, Beinn Bheula NS, Merrick NX) 8e 966, 986, 992, 1147, 1344 Drops from. 
Munros (Ben More Mull, Ben More Crianlarich, Sgurr Alasdair, Carn Eige, Nevis) 8f 812, 874, 966, 992, 1344 Drops from 
islands (Rum, Arran, Mull, Skye, mainland Britain). 45 
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It’s now four years since the foot and mouth outbreak. In some ways it feels like only yesterday, in others it feels like 
a different lifetime. lan R Mitchell campaigned, both in print and on the land, against the “closures”. Here are 


extracts from his journal written at the time. 


25 February 2001 

‘Arrived back from Utah to find the nation in the grip of fear 
and madness. The country is practically at a standstill due to 
an outbreak of foot and mouth, a disease which neither kills 
animals nor harms humans. To protect an industry worth just 
over 1% of gross national product, a military-style operation 
is being undertaken. The farmers will reap compensation 
above the current deflated market value of their animals, while 
the tourist industry suffers. What looks sinister at the mo- 
ment is the use being made of this by landowners to impose 
access restrictions, unnecessary since walkers not in con- 
tact with infected animals cannot spread the disease. It is 
hard to take all this seriously, but we may have to. Coinciden- 
tally, read Edward Abbey’s The Monkey Wrench Gang on 
the plane: eco-terrorism in ’70s Utah, a great message of re- 
sistance to the despoilers of the wilderness. 


3 March 

Most parts of the Highlands are closed to walkers, despite 
being 100-400 miles from the nearest case of this outbreak of 
athlete’s foot and cold sores — which is what this disease 
amounts to. Fines of £5000 for breaching exclusion orders 
are in place and a man has just been arrested for walking his 
dog on a closed path beside a golf course in Fife — which 
was of course open to golfers. 

Walkers are being targeted as a soft option; some farmers 
are blaming them for spreading the disease by leaving their 
sandwiches about, when it looks like illegally imported ani- 
mal feed was to blame. (This was later confirmed.) But golf 
courses are open, skiing is open, and last week, on a trip to 
give a talk in heavily infected Galloway, B&B establishments 
on farms were open. If we had to pay to go on the hills, they 
would all be open. There is no recognition of what walking 
contributes to the rural economy — many times more than a 
few scabby sheep. The organisations supposed to represent 
us are so far either silent (Mountaineering Council of Scot- 
land) or actually falling over themselves to close their own 
land (John Muir Trust, National Trust for Scotland). 

Took PA skiing at the Cairnwell today; literally thousands 
of presumably foot and mouth-free skiers paying cash to the 
ski company which in turn pays its cut to the landowner; not 
a single walker to be seen. But plenty of police and footbaths 
and road-disinfectant points leaching poisons into the soil, 
killing micro-organisms and working up the food chain. I 


asked a policeman if I could walk the Cairnwell. No: I could | 


only ski it. What if I disinfected my boots like the skiers? No: 
it would still not be allowed. Never ask permission. 


Drove to the Carn an Tuirc car park; not a soul there. Inver- | : arses : ; 
cauld estate’s posters are up, asking you not to go on the | once suai Deving # fo myself, Monkey-wrenching has its 
hill. It is a blizzard and a windchill of minus 20C outside and 
the cafes of Braemar are calling. But I plod wearily up the hill, | 


hating every miserable minute of it, and get down as fast as I 


can, taking some of Invercauld’s posters with me to Braemar 
where they go in the litter bin. Where are the mountaineers? 
I resolve to be on the hill every week I can while this lasts. 


47-18 March 


Wrote letters to the Herald and to the West Highland Free 
Press, calling on people to assert their right to roam. Apart 
from the obligatory anonymous abusive letter, there are a 
dozen or so supportive replies, but all bar one from people 
saying they are afraid to either speak out or go on the hill. 
Teamed up with the Dominie for an assertion of access 
rights (which happened to coincide with a couple of Corbetts 
not yet done). Drove to the Fort with every hill closed en 
route and not a single walker to be seen: it was like a nuclear 
winter. The town is deserted: at least the locals must now 
begin to realise how much they depend on mountaineers. If 


| you want to climb on Aonach Mor you are not allowed; if 


you want to ski, you are. The JMT to their shame closed Ben 


| Nevis, as well as all their other properties (though they have 


opened a bit of the Ben as of 15 March). 

We parked at Cia-aig car park, which was blocked off by 
Forest Enterprise — amongst the most enthusiastic closers, 
despite the fact that their own workers are still working the 
timber in their plantations. Ambled up as far as Fedden past 
all the Achtung signs, removing some as we went, then 
summited on Meall na h-Eilde in a couple of hours. This was 
a much more pleasant way of campaigning than writing let- 
ters and emails, and surely this nonsense must soon stop, as 
the disease is clearly contained hundreds of miles away. Saw 
no one on the way up, on the hill, or on the way back down. 


4 April 

Never underestimate the class enemy, as Lenin said. Things 
are probably getting worse rather than better, with clear re- 
sistance on the part of landowners to relax any even advi- 
sory restrictions, despite the information being issued by 


| the Scottish Executive, who have announced on TV and 


websites that the countryside is open. On the ground the 
country is as closed as ever. Hardly a hill or glen has been 
opened between Glasgow and Skye. 

Beinn a’Chleibh called on a springlike day, for my second 
Munro round. Never saw it for mist last time. Petrol and break- 
fast at Tyndrum — they say business is way down — before 
driving to the car park and finding Scottish Natural Heritage 
have closed it off to “protect” the Lui Reserve. To protect 
what? Sheep? — the biggest single destroyer of the moun- 


| tain environment! Liberated the car park of tickertape and 
| signs before going on the hill. Up and down in three hours, 


| problems, though: broke a finger removing a restriction sign. 


This whole thing is beginning to look like a long haul. 


8 April 
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Slow signs of people beginning to battle against the Beast. 
In Skye, local tourist providers have organised a protest march 
on the Cuillin, saying they are being destroyed “for a few 
scabby sheep”. The march took place, but deference, and 
MacLeod conceding a limited opening, kept numbers down. 
It’s a start — but how incredibly late after six weeks of fear 
and madness. Phonecall from the Skye march organiser: he 
has lost £8000 in business, and won’t be compensated. 
Liberated Ben Lawers today. Beside a sign in the deserted 
car park saying that sheep were the biggest threat to Lawers 


fauna is another one saying the mountain is closed to pro- 
tect the sheep. There are, of course, no sheep on the moun- 
tain, they are all at the roadside spreading their shit on car 
wheels. It saddened me to see not a single walker out on a 
day of perfect weather and snow, just as there were none in 
Killin spending their money afterwards. Removed all signs 
on Lawers and uprooted blockings-off of laybys and car 
parks. The South Loch Earn road has a sign — on the public 
road — asking people not to come further. Do these people 
think they own the place? I suppose they do. 


16 April 
Found the quickest way to remove NTS blocking of laybys 
and parking places on Lawers (they’d blocked them yet 
again) is to drive the car over them. Makes quick work, but 
broke my number plate in the process; should have left it as 
a calling card. Headed for Invervar for the Carn Mairg round, 
almost hoping to meet opposition at the infamous gate. 
Parked at the layby beside the public callbox, the only place 
available; signs are up asking you not to get out of your car. 
Marvellous day, and no one attempted to stop me though 
I was told that last week the keeper had turned people back. 
Saw farmers in Glen Lyon moving stock illegally, driving them 
with dogs across the public road, and outside Milngavie 
another farmer was herding his sheep into a horse-carrier for 
movement. They certainly are above the law, these people. 


5-7 May 
Decided to see if Garbh Coire bothy was still there after 30 
years, and to test access on the northern Gorms. Four-hour 
walk in from Coire Cas car park to find the doss decrepit, 
stinking and full of snow. Spent a couple of hours making it 
semi-habitable and spent a good night within, helped by 
half a bottle of Knockando. Up and away in the morning 
over Braeriach; deep soft snow made it a hard three hours to 
the summit. But on the plateau it was Alpine in grandeur. 
To see H in Corgarff; the totalitarian society at work. Over 
200 miles from an outbreak and the place is still under siege. 
H has not been able to walk his dogs (through they can’t 
carry the disease) or exercise his horses for seven weeks. He 
says if he did, he would have to leave the area. Drove back 
via Glenshee. A farmer had blocked public parking places 
with bales of hay; Perth and Kinross roads department and 
the police have allowed this illegality to continue. Again the 
car bumper came in handy, for rolling the bales into the ditch. 


13 May 
Have been writing resignation letters to the JMT and NTS. 
These two are now the worst bar Invervar; worse than the 
Queen, than Invercauld and even MacLeod of Skye who 
has finally opened the Cuillin. The JMT has Sandwood Bay 
still closed, 300 miles from Dumfries at the behest of a few 
local crofters. Who do they represent, their members or the 
grazings committee? The NTS still has Lawers and Ben Lo- 
mond closed for the same reasons; a handful of farmers 
count for more than government advice, for more than thou- 
sands of members and more than the public interest. And 
they are spreading that vile disinfectant everywhere — in 
addition to the recent confirmation that burning the corpses 
of these animals spreads deadly dioxins. And all to protect 
what John Muir himself called the “hooved locust”, sheep. 
So with a few TAC companions we reopened Ben Lawers 
today, taking down all their signs and putting up our own 
declaring the mountain open. Twenty turned up, embold- 
ened by the increasingly clear Executive advice, and several 
people followed us, despite attempts by the NTS at dissua- 
sion. The latter were told that Ben Lomond would undergo 
the same liberation next weekend if they didn’t open that as 
well. Midweek, the NTS opened both mountains officially. 
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20 May 


Someone at TAC had no- 
ticed that Ben Vorlich at 
Loch Earn was still closed 
— on the advice of 
SEERAD (Scottish Exec- 
utive Environment and 
Rural Affairs Dept) it said 
when we got there, 
though SEERAD’s actual 
advice was the exact op- 
posite. As we entered the estate a woman said the hill was 
“closed for lambing”, something I’ve now heard of three 
times this year. Met a group of lads turning back “because 
there is a sign”; harangued them to press on, but today’s 
youth are not the stuff of action, and off they slunk. (The 
garden on the estate was open — money opens all doors.) 
Today the first Galloway farmer to get £3 million compen- 
sation was announced: the market value without the cost of 
bringing the beasts to market. He must be crying all the way 
to the bank. The head of military operations in Cumbria has 
accused farmers of massive illegal stock movements, and of 
widespread deliberate infection to claim compensation. 
23 May 
Received the Trees for Life bulletin: their spring plantings in 
Glen Affric and elsewhere had been cancelled. Despite their 


| new-ageism, they have produced the best and most vitriolic 


denunciation of “subsidised ecological insanity” I have read. 
When those who talk to their cabbages are the only ones 
talking sense, it shows things are bad. And just when you 
thought things could not get worse, SNH has postponed, 
“due to local anxieties” the reintroduction of the beaver to 
Kintyre, an area desperate for a tourism-attraction boost. 

9 June 

Sixteen TAC-reclaimers overcame what must surely be the 
last pocket of resistance. The farmer at Auch had covered up 
or removed rights of way signs and put up his own, saying 
people would be fined £5000 if they walked Auch Gleann. He 
had persuaded the Tyndrum tourist office to stock leaflets to 
that effect, which we removed before walking up to Duncan 
Maclntyre’s old house at the end of the glen — despite an 
aggressive intervention by the farmer. 

At Duncan’s house I recalled his lines denouncing the 
introduction of sheep to the glens, and the displacement of 
the people: An iad na caoirich cheann-riabhach / Rinn 
aimhreit feudh an t-saoghail. (The shaggy sheep has brought 
contention into the world.) Two centuries later, it is still caus- 
ing contention. I’m sure that Duncan, if alive, would have 
been with us today. I climbed Beinn Dorain in his honour. 

This epidemic has been an unnecessary disaster. Billions 
spent saving an industry worth only millions. Great damage 
done to tourism, to the environment and to access. The com- 
plicity at worst and silence at best of the various outdoor 
organisations has been criminal, and has been used by many 
as a justification for their own inactivity. (The British Moun- 
taineering Council actually commended walkers for observ- 
ing access restrictions.) We may need a few Monkey Wrench 
Gangs in this country to keep the land open in time to come. 


Ed. — Difficult times. Would these problems recur if another 
outbreak started tomorrow? Some say no, because lessons 
have been learnt and the new access law is now in force. 


Others say yes, it would be much the same — and it’s cer- 


tainly easy to believe that the instant another outbreak 
started the same closure signs would appear, along with 
the same bullish attitudes from landowners, regardless of 
what the law, democracy and commonsense might say. 


, Dear TAC, 


— 0 tempora, o mores, o TAC63 (pp14- 
© 15).When | were a lad, one of my mas- 
“ters at school was A H Hendry, known 


- to us as Papa. He was a leading light 
in the SMC, and we regarded him with 
awe, while he regarded the senior 
boys’ hill exploits with mild amuse- 
ment. My pal Brian was proudly telling 
him about a triumph on a particularly 
friable rock climb, and his response 
was to ask why climb that — heavens, 
one might as well climb one of these 
shale bings out in West Lothian. And 
now, someone has. Much rotation in 
an Edinburgh cemetery. 


Yours, Peter Drummond, Coatbridge 


Ed. — Congrats are due to Peter for 
reaching 600 Marilyns, and Hall of 
Fame status, on 25 January. On 
Drummond Hill, naturally. 
(Eee | 
Dear TAC, 


| was interested to read “Bag a bing” in 
TAC63, particularly the opening para- 
graphs concerning the highest point 
of hills possibly being on man-made 
edifices. | had a nagging feeling that 
Tap o'Noth, a prominent 563m hill 
above Rhynie, had a trig on a man- 
made item, but couldn't remember 
whether that was the highest point. The 
first decent day (| had to wait a while), 
| went back up for a look. 

Firstly, the trig is indeed on a man- 
made edifice, a section of the wall of a 
remarkably large and well-constructed 
Pictish hill fort — in fact on a vitrified 
section. Secondly, the base of the trig 
(NJ48418 29303 by GPS) is definitely 
the highest point on the hill. The wall 
and bank are, at this section, about 
2m higher than the general flat sum- 
mit. The GPS reading of 563m coin- 
cides with the base of the trig, and not 
the flat interior of the summit area. So 
it would appear that, in this case, the 
OS has used the man-made edifice as 
the true summit. 

Also in the north-east, | had one of 
the more bizarre hill experiences in 
January. | went to climb Pressendye, 
the Graham lying between Donside 
and Cromar. Most ascents are prob- 
ably made from the B9119 to the 
south of the hill, but | used a route from 
the Don valley to the north-west. | used 
a track climbing from Haughton 
(NJ461122) on to Craiglea Hill. As | 
came over the crest of this hill, | gota 
good view to Broom Hill, the outlier of 
Pressendye. This area is grouse moor, 
and has rotational heather burning 
and exceptionally well-built grouse 
butts. On the north side of Broom Hill, 
at about NJ472096, is a huge outline 
of a Playboy Bunny head, complete 
with collar and bow tie, in a square 
frame. It's about 300 metres across, 
and burned into the heather — show- 
ing up incredibly well in light snow 


cover. Very funny, and since the 
corrie formed by the Socach Burn is 
an enclosed one with a curving en- 
trance, it is only visible from the corrie 
itself or immediately above. Must 
make the Tornado crews from 
Lossiemouth feel at home, though. 

| don’t know of any other piece of 
art so well executed on a grouse 
moor — and when it’s in a place that 
isn’t intrusive it really has to be ad- 
mired. Pressendye has magnificent 
views in all directions, but the Bunny 
was the highlight of the day! 


All the best, 
lan Johnston, Tullynessie 


Ra Saeaee i  | 
Dear TAC, 


It's true that the Broxburn shale bings 
don’t affect the Yeamaan list, but there 
is a significant case not far to the 
west. Yeaman lists “Hill by Black 
Loch” (235m spot height on Land- 
ranger 65 — but lacking a “spot” to 
define exact location and without a 
spot height at all on Explorer 349) in 
square NS8569, all of 17m above the 
loch. | visited this two years ago and 
found three candidates for the high- 
est natural ground. From the fence 
junction at NS850697, possible high- 
est points were 20 metres north 
along a fence or 50 metres or so ENE 
in an improved field. | then followed 
the crest of the ridge WSW on rigged 
ground to a third possible high point 
(NS847695). 

However, all of this is plainly over- 
topped by a coal-mining bing at 
NS849693 which is now very well 
vegetated and rises by 15 to 20m from 
the track at 227m, making it certainly 
the highest point around (though art- 
ificial). Although not total (a man 
was picking coal when | visited), the 
grassy vegetation cover is near- 
complete and it certainly has a fairly 
natural feel. | revisited more recently 
with my friend Fraser Clark, and his 
GPS gave a rise consistent with the 
eye estimate. This makes the bing a 
reasonable candidate for the Yeaman. 

There are also two other 230m ring 
contours nearby, though these en- 
close smaller areas and appear to be 
lower. However, the ring west of 
Longriggend in NS8169 has an ad- 
joining bing. This was looked at re- 
cently, but | found the bing to be very 
broken down and probably not 
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overtopping the natural ground at about 
231m. 

A couple of other points. There are 
bings close to Tippet Knowe (NS9261) 
near Fauldhouse, but these do not ap- 
pear as high as the natural top. Near 
Broxburn, but south of the MB, is an- 
other bing, Seafield Law (NTO066) 
which has been landscaped to have hill 
features echoing the local topography. 


Regards, 
Ken Stewart, Coatbridge 


SS 
Dear Editor, 


I'm slightly troubled — unnerved might 
be a better word — by the cartoon on 
page seven of TAC63. Many readers 
will be aware of this already, but to 
save others the trouble of digging their 
copy out of the compost bin, I'll de- 
scribe it. A bloke in an armchair is 
watching a TV on which a weather 
forecaster is saying “...and there's 
absolutely no chance of a tsunami 
tonight”. Outside, a massive wave 
looms, just seconds away from over- 
whelming the man and his TV. 

Presumably this was meant to refer 
to the part of Perkin Warbeck’s article 
where he discussed the Flannan Isle 
lighthouse mystery, but the connection 
between this event and any tsunami is 
tenuous to say the least. What isn’t 
tenuous at all is the connection be- 
tween the cartoon and the recent In- 
dian Ocean tsunami. 

In future years, researchers and his- 
torians might well cite this cartoon as 
an example of a sick journalistic joke. It 
is, however, no such thing — rather, it's 
a mystery as baffling as that of Flannan 
Isle itself. For while the real-life tsu- 
nami struck on Boxing Day, TAC63 
was published in early December and 
so the cartoon was presumably drawn 
in late November, a month before the 
disaster. Does your cartoonist — or 
do you, the editor — have the second 
sight? If so, should readers scour the 
pages of future issues for depictions of 
imminent disasters, and then adjust 
their plans accordingly? 


Yours, 
Stephen Bricklow, Romney Marsh 


a ae 
Dear TAC, 


Re Jim Martin and Tinto, TAC63 p18. 
What's the world coming to — a walker 
scared of a few wee coos? Having 
walked Tinto in all weathers, I'm sur- 
prised that such rubbish is being pub- 
lished in your pages. Tinto can be 
climbed from all sides with no access 
problems. Just last week | was over 
there and yeah, | met a few coos, but 
isn't it the farmer's right to graze coos 
on his own land? Locked gates | can 
understand, to stop the 4x4 brigade and 
mountain bikers from causing any more 
damage to this already severely dam- 


aged hill, but | can assure you the 
farmer and landowner is not trying to 
keep folk off the hill. 

Is it coming to a time where namby- 
pamby townies can’t cross a field with 
coos, bulls, sheep or even deer? Next 
we will be hearing of the attack of the 
killer chickens while passing through 
some farmyard. Have any of you 
sought the farmer's opinion on this is- 
sue? If so, come on, get it in print. 

I've been tramping our hills for more 
than 20 years and apart from the very 
odd landowner have found no access 
problems apart from those brought on 
by so-called walkers themselves — 
throwing rubbish away, letting dogs off 
the leash during lambing and calving, 
vandalism of bothies and going up a 
hill when advised not to because a 
shoot is on. We've all got to understand 
that although our land is open to alll, it 
is also working land. It's not our God- 
given-right to be there. It's the land- 


The good coo / bad coo routine 


owners and farmers that keep itin such 
a beautiful state for us to appreciate. 

If you're worried about killer coos, 
killer sheep and evil deer, go walking 
in your local park. Otherwise, go out 
prepared to avoid animals and respect 
the folk working in the hills — after all, 
the hills are there for all. Maybe next 
time you get problems with parking 
cars and access through some guy's 
field, the first thought should be how to 
protect the farmer's rights, and maybe 
our so-called government can dip into 
their pockets to sort the problem. 


Anyway, happy walking, 
Kevin Campbell, Scottish Borders 


QUE ee ey 
Dear TAC, 


The Mountaineering Council of Scot- 
land welcomes the debate in TAC on 
car park charging (see TAC61 pp6-7), 
because it has become a contentious 
issue and there is much muttering into 
beer going on around the country. Un- 
like a lot of controversial issues where 
over 95% of the hillgoing community 
is of the same opinion, and represent- 
ing that opinion is relatively straight- 
forward because you have the back- 
ing of your kirk behind you, car park 
charging is different. There appears to 
be a split within our own kirk on this. 
Anecdotally, | have heard a wide 
range of views expressed on the sub- 
ject, but | have no idea what weight of 
numbers lie behind the differing views, 
and that makes it hard for us to judge 
the strength of feeling and to represent 
a mountaineering view on the issue. 


Rather than expressing any opin- 
ions, | would like to ask a number of 
questions that you might wish to an- 
swer by replying to TAC, or writing to 
me at the MCofS office. (Preferably 
both — Ed.) | see three distinct di- 
rections that the MCofS could follow, 
but we need your help in deciding 
our response: 


1 — Should we oppose car park 
charging in the countryside be- 
cause it discourages healthy ex- 
ercise, discriminates against the 
less well-off, urbanises the coun- 
tryside, represents a back-door 
means of charging for access, 
leads to inappropriate parking 
outwith the official car park and 
gives a foot in the door for 
whacking up the price once the 
charge has become accepted? 
2 — Should we support charging 
because it discourages use of the 
private car, enables us to contrib- 
ute to the rural economy and pro- 
vides useful pump-priming funds 
for footpath and other recrea- 
tional management work? 

3 — Or should we accept the con- 
cept of charging, but seek to influ- 
ence its management by devel- 
oping our own set of guidelines 
for doing it in an acceptable way? 
For example, we could suggest a 
price limit, request our involve- 
ment in any consultation prior to 
the introduction of charging at any 
site, and recommend where the 
money goes. Such guidelines 
would be non-statutory, but with 
suitable promotion could become 
respected and accepted by most. 


As an overriding issue, we need to 
ask the subsidiary question: 4 it worth 
us spending time on this when we 
have access issues like the current 
challenge to our customary use of 
railway level crossings, and conser- 
vation issues like the threat to our 
landscapes from windfarms? How- 
ever, if car park charging becomes 
accepted everywhere, then it could 
soon represent a major part of the 
cost of our activity, and it might well 
be worth the effort of fighting it, or at 
least having some influence over it. 


Mike Dales, Access and Conserva- 
tion Officer, MCofS, The Old Granary, 
West Mili St, Perth PH1 5QP 

mike@ mountaineering-scotland.org.uk 


Ed. — Mike has also been working to 
clarify the parking situation at 
Kilfinnan near Loch Lochy — see 
TAC61, p9. There's an MCofS press 
release at www.mountaineering- 
scotland.org.uk/access/ 
kilfinnan.html, the gist of which is 
that, while the farmer is allowed to 
charge beyond the road-end (west of 
the Kilfinnan Burn, NN276957), he 
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isn’t allowed to charge in the roadside 


laybys leading to the road-end, even - 


though the road passes through his 
land. It's illegal for a landowner to 
charge within five metres of a public 
road, as such land is maintained by, 
and comes under the jurisdiction of, 
the local authority. This applies in other 
areas, not just Kilfinnan, so is worth 
bearing in mind whenever an attempt 
to charge in this way is encountered. It 
might, for instance, prove relevant at 
Invercauld on Deeside (see TAC60 
p16), where boulders have been 
placed in long-established stopping 
places on the A93. Although there is 
no charging here (but there is at nearby 
Keiloch, and the idea seems to be to 
funnel cars to Keiloch), does the land- 
owner have any right to prevent free 
parking within five metres of the road? 
Re Kilfinnan, this ought now to be 
resolved at least in terms of the earlier 
confusion. People might be required 
to pay if parking west of the bridge, but 
are under absolutely no obligation to 
pay east of the bridge, and ought not 
to be asked to do so. This needs to be 
monitored, however, and TAC would 
be keen to hear from recent visitors. 


aS ae | 
Dear TAC, 


On 8/10/04 | went walking (and biking) 
up Gleann Taitneach. Coming off 
Beinn lutharn Mhor and while walking 
round the south-west end of Loch nan 
Eun, | came across (in the middle of 
the peaty path) a dental plate. Its 
gleaming pink plastic was eye-catch- 
ing. It was a top plate. | picked it up and 
saw it had only one tooth on it, an up- 
per left canine. It is in perfect condition. 
It surely can't have been lying there 
more than a day. (Less than an hour 
later | caught up with seven ramblers 
and, after finding that they had been 
up to Loch nan Eun, asked if the plate 
belonged to one of them. No claimant!) 

Anyway, | have this plate, and would 
be pleased to return it to its owner, if 
only | knew who it was. Complete con- 
fidentiality assured. 


Best wishes, Jim Waterton, Glasgow 


A dentist (Mr Chris Andrews) writes: 
There are not many denture/hill- 
climbing scenarios | know of, unlike the 
plethora of denture/fishing yarns, in- 
variably exaggerated and usually 
involving alcohol, water and boats, with 
dentures disappearing into murky lochs 
only to be amazingly retrieved by fel- 
low anglers the following week on a 


hook, or in the belly of a fish (excep- 


tionally large, of course). 
So it looks like the tooth, with its 
gleaming pink acrylic base plate, will 


be gracing Jim's mantelpiece for a ,. 
while, as I’m afraid there's not a viable 
resale market unless he can get it to | 
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a third-world marketplace, like Saigon 


or Wick, where second-hand dentures 


« are traded at stalls. However, a used 
_ upper single tooth partial denture, of 
_ uncertain origin, is a somewhat spe- 


cialised item for resale and reusing. One 


never knows, of course, as | do recall 
_ enquiring of an edentulous patient 


whether he had ever worn dentures 


) before, to be told: “| had my late moth- 


Photo: Perkin Warbeck 


| ers for a wee while, but they didnae fit 


awfae weel.” 
ia ee 
Dear TAC, 


Just back (late December) from a 
largely pleasant day on Beinn Enai- 
glair. Heavy snow conditions and the 
late hour forced us to make a prudent 
return by Home Loch rather than our 
planned east-ridge route. Past the 
lochan on the track we came to a high 
fence with a clear and rather abrupt 
sign pointing us eastward along the 
north edge of the forest to a stile. As 
responsible walkers we acquiesced 
and started off along the forest edge. 
Quickly this “path” disintegrated into 
an unpleasant bog. After a mile or so 
of this we came across a gate in the 
forest fence; knowing that the estate 
road was relatively close, we set off in 
search of a more acceptable route 
back to the main road. On finding the 
estate road we set off east, and after 
only about 300 metres passed the 
gatehouse and hence on to the A835. 


Name 


As we passed the open gate to the 
estate road we took in the very un- 
welcoming signs informing us that 
neither vehicles nor personnel were 
permitted past that point without ex- 
press permission. We then set off 
along the A835 for our transport some 
two miles or so up the glen. 

After about 20 minutes’ walking 
we heard a vehicle approaching from 
behind and slowing. Thinking some 
kind soul was stopping to offer a lift, 
as darkness was approaching, we too 
stopped. We were then confronted 
by an estate bod of some kind on a 
quad bike. This chap then told us in 
no uncertain terms that the estate 
road was not to be used under any 
conditions. The fact that we went no- 
where near the main lodge was irrel- 
evant to him. He stated that the es- 
tate had spent a considerable 
amount providing a stile to allow 
access to the north of the forest. He 
then turned his rig around and set off 
down the glen, presumably to the 
warmth of his gatehouse were he 
could spend more valuable time 
watching out for miscreant walkers. 

On getting home, | had a look at 
Landranger 20 and could see the for- 
est clearly marked as Forestry Com- 
mission access land. | also feel that if 
Braemore Lodge estate had spent as 


SPOT THE BAGGER ... SPOT THE BAGGER ... 


Address 


Five crosses cost £1. A dozen crosses (the maximum per 
entry) cost £2. Cheques and postal orders should be made 
payable to The Angry Corrie. The person with the closest 
cross wins a copy of A Bit of Grit on Haystacks, published 


by Millrace and edited by Dave Hewitt. 
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much on footpaths as on their profu- 
sion of signage, then more walkers 
would use the indicated alternative 


route. 

| would also welcome some clarifica- 
tion on the whole Scottish access thing 
in view of the right to roam legislation. 
Thanks, Steve Haley, Dunfermline 


Ed. — The 10,500-acre Braemore es- 
tate — owned by a Diana Dowdeswell 
of Warwickshire — has long been a 
blackspot (eg see TAC43 p11), and has 
flared up again. There have been sev- 
eral “encounters” of late, with two 
keepers involved — the main one, plus 
a tattooed and pierced younger ver- 
sion. Perhaps unwisely, one of these 
guardians of the glen allegedly laid 
hands on a Highland Council official 
on Hogmanay. The case is awaiting 
m'learned friends, so not much can be 
said here just now. However, walkers 
will be relieved to hear that the police 
have subsequently visited the keeper 
in question and taken away his guns 
— the post-Dunblane policy in action. 
In light of the new access law, any- 
one who has encountered problems 
here should contact Alex Sutherland, 
senior access officer at Highland Coun- 
cil: alex.sutherland @ highland.gov.uk, 
or 01463 702257. More next time on 
how the new law is (or isn’t) working. 


How to enter I 


Each issue features a hill 
scene which included a 

lone bagger until he or 
she was removed by dig- § 
ital sleight of hand. Simply § 
use a pen to mark across I 
where you think the top of I 
the bagger’s head is (use ! 
a photocopy if you don’t 

want to cut up your copy 

of TAC). This month’s pic- , 
ture shows the west ridge § 
of Sgurr Dearg, and the J 
In Pinn. The airbrushed I 
scrambler might or might ! 
not be wearing a bobble i 
hat. Conditions at the 
time.were warm, with a 

light easterly breeze. " 
Send your entry to The | 
Angry Corrie, 3 Ferry Or- I 
chard, Cambuskenneth, f 
Stirling FK9 5ND, to arrive I 
no later than 15 April2005. I 


